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POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 
TFNHIS stylish and serviceabic fall and winter 
suit may be made of any kind of material— 
cloth, cashmere, empress cloth, serge, merino, 


alpaca, velyeteen, etc.; of one 
color, or of two shades or kinds of 
material. The short skirt is the 
newest style of French skirt, gored 
plain in front and very bouffant in 
the back, and is trimmed with three 
flounces set on with a heading. 
The polonaise-casaque differs from 
the old-fashioned polonaise in be- 
ing full in the back, and worn with 
a pretty postillion basque, and is 
one of the most elegant wrappings 
imported this season, It is high 
heart-shaped in front, and may be 
worn over any kind of waist; and 
is trimmed with box-pleating and 
silk fringe. The postillion basque 
may be worn with any kind» of 
dress. In the original the suit is 
of chestnut-brown cloth, with black 
gros grain trimmings. Chestnut- 
brown Marie Antoinette gipsy, of 
the same shade as the dress, 
trimmed with black lace and brown 
flowers. Pocket muff of seal-skin, 
edged with American sable. Gloves 
of the same shade as the dress. 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER 
PATTERN OF POLONAISE 
WALKING SUIT. 

Tuts pattern comprises two arti- 
cles, viz.: polonaise-casaque with 
postillion basque, and walking skirt. 

Povonatse - Casaque. —This is 
in seven pieces : front, side breadth 
of the skirt, back breadth of skirt, 
side piece of basque, back of basque, 
sleeve, and belt. he front is high 
heart-shaped in the neck, and 
crosses in front. It is closed with 
hooks and loops, which are con- 
cealed by the trimming. A large 
box-pleat on the side seam forms 
a fold that extends to the bottom 
of the skirt. ‘The perforations in 
front show where to baste the seam 
for the dart. The back is in the 
form of a pleated postillion basque, 
and is cut with a seam in the mid- 
dle and side seams. ‘The skirt of 
the postillion is quite full, and has 
a box-pleat in the middle of the 
back and two side pleats on each 
side turned toward the front. The 
box-pleats are laid in the side seam 
so as to form a fold. The skirt of 
the basque is lined with crinoline. 
The pleats are laid on the outsids 
and concealed by the belt. The 
skirt of the polonaise is laid in one 
large pleat in the middle of the 
back and one-inch side pleats turn 
ed toward the front. ‘The skirt is 
sewed on a band, and fastened un- 
der the basque to the side seams. 
The sleeve is rather fall at the el- 
bow and close at the hand. The 
shoulder seams are quite short, and 
nearly on a line with the shoulder. 

The polonaise is confined to the 
waist b; the belt. The skirt is 
trimmed from the waist round the 
entire edge with fringe, headed 
with a box-pleated trimming an 
inch and a half wide, which also 
extends round the neck. ‘The bot- 
tom of the basque is trimmed in 

the same manner. The sleeve is 
edged with a ruffle, headed with 
fringe and box-pleated trimming. 
All the seams are allowed, an 
outlet of an inch being given for 
the side seams and shoulders, and 
& quarter of an inch for the other 
seams. Baste up and try on with 
the seams ori the outside before 
sewing 

Quantity of material, 27 inche: 
wide, 7 yards. 
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| Fringe, 9 yards. 


' 


Box-pleating, made, 9 yards. 
‘Trimming for raffles, 14 yards, 
New Sryve or Watkrine Sxtrt.—This pat- | 
tern consists of four pieces: one front gore, one 
| side gore, and three straight breadths in the 
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| back; only half the pattern is given. 
| and side gores are perfectly plain at the top. | round the bottom. 
| All the fullness of the back breadths is laid in a 
box-pleat in the middle of the back and single 
pleats turning toward the front. 
four inches longer in the back than an ordinary 





This skirt is 


| fles set on with a heading. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 


$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 





The front | walking skirt, and is three and a half yards wide 


It is trimmed with three ruf- 
The ruffles are four 


inches and the heading an inch wide. 


Quantity of material, 27 


inches wide, 8 yards. 


Material for ruffles, 44 yards. 


[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to jit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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BEFORE THE DOCTOR 
COMES. 
CONVULSIONS. 
ee is no disease in which a 

little practical medical knowl- 
edge judiciously applied can be of 
so much service as in that very 
common affection, the convulsions 
of children. There is none, how- 
ever, where prompt action is so es- 
sential, for the disease is rapid in 
its progress, and tends to a quick 
and fatal result. 

Although there are generally 
some premonitory symptoms, indi- 
cating the approach of an attack 
of convulsions, but few parents give 
them heed and ask for medical ad- 
vice until the disease is fully de- 
veloped. It therefore becomes 
more necessary to know what to 
do before the doctor comes, for he 
generally arrives so late as to be 
of little avail. 

The premonitory symptoms, 
though seldom noticed by the or- 
dinary observer, are precisely de- 
scribed by medical writers. They 
state that convulsions are generally 
preceded by a restless drowsiness, 
during which the child moves un- 
easily, and starts and moans. He 
frequently awakes from sleep with 
a shriek of fright, and is excessive- 
ly irritable. He cries violently and 
frets continually. The eyes of the 
child are seen to have a fixed but 
vacant stare, and the face to be oc- 
casionally rippled with a distorted 
smile. ‘The hands and feet are 
sometimes crisped with a convuls- 
ive grasp, in which the thumbs of 
the one and the great toes of the 
other are chiefly bent. The whole 
body, too, shakes with an ague-fit, 
both when asleep and awake, but 
oftener during the former state. 

When the disease is fully devel- 
oped the symptoms are so marked 
as to be noticed by the most heed- 
less. The convulsive fit shows it- 
self with the greatest distinctness 
at first in the eyes, which are spas- 
modically moved in various direc- 
tions, now turning up under the 
upper eyelids and showing nothing 
but the whites, now dodging about 
in violent agitation, and again 
twitching to the right or left in a 
fixed squint. The mouth soon be- 
comes equally distorted into vari- 
ous shapes, and there is grinding 
of the teeth and frothing from the 
lips. The head is thrown backward 
or twisted to either side, and the 
whole body becomes stiff, or jerks 
with alternating spasms. The dis- 
ease is more easily recognized than 
described. 

The first thing to do in a case of 
convulsions is to sprinkle water in 
the child’s face and place him in a 
well-ventilated room. It will be 
often found that the mere change 
from a close to an airy apartment 
is enough to put an end to the at- 
tack. The clothes of the patient 
must be loosened, and nothing al- 
lowed, not even a stocking, to con- 
strict, in the least degree, any por- 
tion of his body. A warm bath of 
the temperature of 96° Fahrenheit 
should be prepared as soon as pos- 
sible, and the child put and kept in 
it for a quarter of anhour. When 














removed he should be wrapped in a loose flannel 
or blanket? The not uncommon practice of 
forcing the little patient's tender legs into ex- 
cessively hot water is a cruel and dangerous 
one. ‘The natural aversion of the child to being 
scalded causes a violence of resistance which is 
sure to increase the convulsive action from which 
he is already suffering. After the bath a little 
sugar and water can be administered, and then 
it will be best to place the child upon a hard 
bed, with its head slightly raised on a low pillow, 
and let it rest in perfeet repose. When it is 
obvious that’ the cause of the convulsions is a 
loaded stomach it will be proper to empty it. 
This is’ best done by tickling the throat with a 
feather, or giving the child a tea-spoonful of 
sirup of ipecacuanha. 

7 coming tooth is often the cause of convul- 
sions in an infant. In such a case the mother 
or nurse, if she have courage enough, should cut 
the pressed gum with a knife or tear it apart with 
a needle, 
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Ye The special attention of our readers is 
called to our next Supplement Number, which will 
contain a double-sized Supplement, with Eighteen 
full-sized patterns of Ladies and Children’s Win- 
ter Wrappings ; Seven different styles of Ladies’ 
Winter Bonnets ; a large variety of Passemenierie 
and Crochet Trimmings for Winter Wrappings ; 
Mourning Collars and Cuffs; House Fackets, 
Fichus, etc., ete.—all illustrated in the Bazar. 

I Cut Paper Patterns of the stylish Polonaise 
Walking Suit on the first page of this Number, grad- 
ed to fit any figure, with the name and directions 
for putting together printed on each separate piece 
of the Pattern, will be sent by the Publishers, post- 
paid, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents and 
Bust MEASURE. Vews-dealers supplied at the 
usual discount. For complete list of Cut Paper 
Patterns published, see Advertisement on page 703 
of this Number. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 

@f the Weel of Achilles. 
\ Y DEAR CLAUDE,—A few years ago, 
.4VL just after a celebrated event in the prize 
ring, I was quietly traveling by rail to Chicago, 
and stepped out of the car at some station to 
dine, or to partake of what is called, with hor- 
rible humor, railroad refreshment. As I went 
into the station I observed a peculiar air of in- 
terest and subdued excitement in a crowd 
which seemed to me unusually large; and at 
length, when somebody said, hurriedly, ‘‘ There 
he is!” the whole throng swept eagerly to the 
other end of the platform, and I followed them 
with my eyes to detect the illustrious stranger. 
‘* Can the President be upon the train ?” I asked 
myself, speculatively ; ‘‘or has John Bright ar- 
rived in the country, perhaps, without my ob- 
serving the fact in the papers?” As the news 
spread the excit t b so prodigious 
that I hastened with the rest, determined that 
I would see the hero, and bless the day that I 
took passnge on the same train. He had en- 
tered the refreshment-room by a door at the 
other end of the platform, and we all pushed 
and jammed and struggled to force ourselves 
in, and to have a glimpse of the celebrated 
man. 

‘** How noble!” said I to myself, as I planted 
my elbow in a neighbor's stomach—‘“‘ how no- 
ble is human sympathy with greatness! How 
touching is this struggle for—” at which point 
another gentleman, making probably the same 
reflections, pushed back a little by the crowd, 
came down upon my feet with such superfluous 
energy that my meditations ceased, as it were, 
with a jerk and a groan, and for a few moments 
I laid about me Jike St. Paul at Ephesus. At 
length I was shot into the room, and rushing 
along with the rest, I gasped to my neighbor, 
**Who is it?” He was very red and hot with 
his manly exertions, but he replied very im- 
pressively, as if wishing to justify the struggle 
through which we had both passed, ‘‘ Why, 
don’t you know? The Benicia Boy,” and at 
the same moment he exclaimed, ‘‘ Jupiter! 
there he is!” I looked, and there he was. 
Perhaps, Claude, you have seen that celebrated 
man. If you have, you will undoubtedly re- 
call your own emotions upon the occasion, and 
you will remember the personal appearance of 
the hero, As for me, I have often found my- 
self the fellow-traveler of illustrious men, but 
I think that I never saw more apparently gen- 
uine interest than that with which this gentle- 
man was regarded, whose business in life was, 
in professional language, to damage other peo- 
ple’s bread-baskets and to close their peepers. 

By-and-by the bell rang us away from the 
“ refreshments,” and we hastened to our seats. 
The great throng followed the great man, and 
watched him curiously, to see whether Benicia 
Boys stepped into cars like ordinary human be- 
ings. And they all gazed silently and solemn- 
ly through the window as he seated himself and 
looked out at them; and as the train rolled off 
they cheered, but with uncertain enthusiasm, 
rather as if inspired by the force of the habit 
of cheering greatness departing by the train. I 
congratulated myself upon my good fortune in 








being the fellow-traveler of a personage who 
awakened such universal curiosity, and medi- 
tated, as we darted along, upon the remarkable 
fact that the contest between this gentleman 
and the British champion had been for a day 
the topic of chief popular interest in England 
and America; and that so great a master as 
Thackeray had not disdained to write an essay 
upon the general subject, in which the pound- 
ing of human beings into a bloody mass is dig- 
nified by sundry suggestions that it is the manly 
art of self-defense. 

But I was presently obliged to ask myself 
whether another great master, Homer, had not 
done very much the same thing, and whether 
there was any thing more poetic and noble in 
dragging the dead Hector behind your chariot 
than in pummeling the living Sayers. Was the 
plain of Troy more respectable than the prize 
ring? If at this moment, said I to myself, 
Achilles were a fellow-passenger going to Chi- 
cago, could he properly, although the son of 
the silver- footed Thetis, refuse to fraternize 
with the Benicia Boy? And then, my dear 
Claude, I scarcely know by what process I came 
to say to myself, what I now say to you, that 
if not upon that particular road on that very 
day, yet in our greater journey, and upon the 
road which is the topic of our reflections in 
these columns, Achilles is always our fellow- 
passenger. You think of him, perhaps, as a po- 
etic hero, a legendary chieftain, or even as a 
mere myth, a metaphor, a name. But the 
myths and the names are but statements of the 
constant facts of experience, There may have 
been no actual Achilles, you think—no war, no 
Troy, no Homer even. Very well; I will grant 
it all. But Achilles is living now, and he is 
our fellow-passenger upon our great journey. 

For what was Achilles, my dear Claude, but 
a hero with a vulnerable heel—a brave man with 
a weak spot? He was the favorite of gods; 
his might was prodigious; his horses spoke ; 
his shield was splendid and renowned. But 
he was haughty and insolent and full of wrath 
upon very small occasion; and his vulnerable 
heel made him the equal of the most vulgar 
and unknown warrior. He was, perhaps, the 
original of the famous statue which was all pure 
marble, except one foot of clay. He was a 
massive chain of burnished brass, seemingly 
strong enough to hold the Argo, but there 
was one link of straw. You think that it 
was no very fine fortune to be a fellow-trav- 
eler of the Benicia Boy, but that you would 
go around the world to travel with Achilles, 
Claude, did you ever read the story of the 
man who went, at vast expense of time and 
money, and through a thousand perils, to the 
top of the Himalaya to find a plant that grew in 
his own fields at home? I suspect that you are 
that man, for Achilles is our fellow-traveler all 
the time. 

I went to Washington, and I was charmed 
with the eloquence, the grace, the power of 
Hortensius. He seemed equal to every occa- 
sion, to have just risen from the stady of every 
question that arose in the debates. His mem- 
ory was an armory of burnished weapons, each 
in its place, each ready for instant service. His 
humor played over every subject like a delicate 
rosy light. Every body agreed that Hortensius 
was a Homeric hero. He, too, had the elegance 
of Nereid descent, the refined grace of the silver- 
footed Thetis. Day after day it was my delight 
to watch him, whether he engaged in debate or 
sat careless in his chair—whether, that is to say, 
he lay musing in his tent or scoured the field 
with far-resounding wheels. But one day I 
saw him, and never saw the old Hortensius 
more. His eyes were heavy, his voice was 
thick, his talk was silly. Alas, dear Claude! 
my glance, like the fatal arrow of Paris, had 
struck the heel of my Achilles, and he fell mor- 
tally smitten. All his genius, his power, his 
fame, could not save him from that cup which 
confounds the wisest who does not resist. I 
say Achilles is our fellow-traveler. All that 
Achilles was Hortensius is; and the name of 
Hortensius is legion, 

You asked me the other day if I had lately 
seen Gregory, whom I loved so well and have 
known solong. Yes, I have seem him, but that 
is all. We were born near each other, and 
played together, and my earliest recollections 
are vivid with his generous sympathy. How 
brave he was, how simple, how sincere! He 
had the qualities that we associate with the 
earliest ages, with the youth of mankind. And 
when as young men we came to read Homer, I 
found that I had been living in Greece, and 
had been encamped upon the plain of Troy all 
my life without knowing it. I recognized 
Agamemnon at once, and Hector and Ulysses 
and Andromache and Ajax; but I looked at 
Gregory with delighted surprise, and exclaimed, 
‘* Achilles!” He was my ideal hero. The blood 
of a king and the ichor of a goddess mingled 
in his veins. When we closed our college 
books and parted I lost sight of him for a long 
time. But I still kept old studies fresh. The 
Greek, indeed, grew rusty; but I read the tale 
of Troy in scores of forms, and kept myself 
familiar with the legends. And how often and 
often in my quiet old quarters have I smiled as 
Iread of great Achilles and thought of Greg- 
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ry. 
But when we met again we did not seem to 
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meet, Instead of the old familiar enthusiasm 
and embrace and sympathy, he received me 
with doubt and apparent suspicion ; and after a 
long confusion and astonishment I perceived 
that he was poisoned with sectarian jealousy, 
and looked at me through the blue and belit- 
tling glasses of a creed. ‘That simple, brave, 
generous boy had become insolently dogmatic 
and narrow. He judged men and measured 
life by certain narrow theories. He would not 
look at the rainbow in the summer sky except 
through his. blue spectacles, and so to his vision 
the earth and the heavens were cold and blue. 
Again I saw the vulnerable heel that made 
Achilles the equal of the most mortal warrior, 
and once m re felt that he is always our fellow- 
traveler. 

You have never seen Tusser the farmer. If 
you had, you would wonder why a man so sa- 
gacious, so nimble, so intelligent, a man who 
apparently has all the el ts of ) as 
Achilles had all the qualities of the hero, seems 
to be so backward and slipshod in his affairs. 
His fences are all tumbling down. His barn 
doors are unhung. ‘The cattle are always in 
his mowing. His potato patch is a wilderness 
of weeds. His wife is a melancholy drudge. 
His children are ashamed of their rags. There 
isn’t a man superior to Tusser in the county; 
but there isn’t a farm so unthrifty, nor a house- 
hold more destitute in the State. The reason 
is that he gambles. Fences, barns, fields, pas- 
tures, crops, wife, children—he risks them all 
upon the turn of the cards, ‘The rural Achilles 
has his vulnerable heel. 

It is the same with Pygmalion the poet, one 
of the most delightful of all our fellow-travel- 
ers. His genius is the pride and charm of 
how many of us! Others may think what they 
will of other bards, but we are glad to live 
while Pygmalion is living, and listen to his 
song. But the worshipers must beware. Ido 
not know if you have discovered what his vul- 
nerable heel is, but I know. I think this poet 
would be willing to write no more, if he could 
be sure that his collection of Cochin China fowls 
would never be surpassed. He would go fur- 
ther to see a superior specimen of the breed than 
to see a new book of Homer. It is not pleasant 
to know it, for we do not like to think of such 
overweening, such disproportioned interest of 
such @ man in hens and roosters. But, my 
dear Claude, the heel was as essential a part of 
Achilles as the hand. Achilles would not be 
himself without the vulnerable heel. 

My dear boy, I would not have you always 
looking to find the clay foot of the statue, nor 
the mortal heel of the hero, But, on the 
other hand, when you feel choked and disheart- 
ened by the magnificent warriors who whirl by 
to victory in shining chariots—when you feel 
ambition, desire, and even hope itself expiring 
under the cruel torture of the question, why 
you were born, and what part you can take in 
the battle among the immortals—then it may 
be no envious comfort to reflect upon that ten- 
der impartiality of nature which will not suffer 
even the heroes among our fellow-travelers to 
overcome us with despair, and which, to keep 
him humble and human, gives even to the son 
of Thetis a vulnerable heel. 

Your friend, my dear Claude, 
An O1p BacueE.or. 








THE CORE OF THINGS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 


HY should we be creatures of formula, and 
notof philosophy? There is a reason un- 
der every rule, if we would only take the trouble 
to think it out ; and we should thereby save our- 
selves the trouble of remembering the rule, and 
other people the trouble arising from our for- 
getting it. Grammar is not an invention. It 
is only a classification of usages. The nomina- 
tive case governs the verb in number and per- 
son, not because some LinpLey Murray put on 
a crown and sceptre and said it should, but be- 
cause he found that when respectable people 
talk it always does. The rules which regulate 
parliamentary organization and debate seem to 
be involved, arbitrary, and technical; but a 
close investigation, a thoughtful analysis, a re- 
ductio ad absurdum, shows that they are not 
woven of red tape, but are laid down each one 
for a definite purpose, and that purpose, with- 
out exception, a right and righteous one. This 
rule is to prevent a factious minority from wast- 
ing the time in useless delay. That is to pre- 
vent a powerful and successful majority from 
overriding the rights of the minority. If you 
study the rules as some students learn geom- 
etry, by main force of remembering that the an- 
gle A CD is contained by the sides A C, C D, 
you are ina labyrinth at once. Butif you look 
at the reasons for the rules, you have a thread to 
guide you out, even when you don’t quite see the 
path in which you are to walk. You can be a 
rule unto yourself, and come out even with Bar- 
cLaY. No man—nay, in view of the possibili- 
ties of our politics, let us say no woman—can 
be a good parliamentarian unless she reads be- 
tween the lines, and sees that the laws are neces- 
sary and effective, as well as that they are. 
I hope this is a sufficiently learned preamble 
to my lecture, and will strike terror into those 
culprits for whom it is written—those unthink- 





ing, vexatious people who fail to answer your 
letters because you did not give them your ad- 
dress! They are the people who will never suc- 
ceed in Congress, because they will be tripped 
up instead of helped on by the rules, ‘They 
will accomplish little as doctors, because, when 
bleeding and warm water fails, all they can 
do is draw more blood and administer more 
warm water. They will be wretched: country 
dwellers, because they must have the regula- 
tion quantity of straw or they can never make 
bricks, whereas the ordinary routine of country 
life is the steady production of bricks without 
straw, making without machinery, and mend- 
ing without tools. 

‘*Did not give the address.” But may not 
the Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court be assumed to know something? If no 
State is named in the date of your letter, is it 
not always understood that you are in the same 
State with the person addressed? If no town 
or city is named, is it not-also because you are 
in the same with your correspondent? By a 
parity of reasoning, does not the date of a let- 
ter always involve the address of the person 
writing it, unless some other address be given ? 
Or must a man append to his date the state- 
ment, ‘This is where I am?” No. If you 
date your letter at Yonkers, New York, and 
desire an immediate answer, the whole duty of 
the man to whom you write is to send you an 
answer to Yonkers, New York. If, in the 
mean while, you have gone to Omaha, or if 
your letters need to be sent to Washington 
Street, No, 1872, and you have failed to give 
directions to that end, your blood be on your 
own head; but let the answer go to Yonk- 
ers. 

There is another epistolary sin. My dinner 
is spoiled, my beef-steak with stuffing, my snow- 
pudding, and all my tid-bits must waste their 
sweetness on home-folk, because my expected 
guest did not give me her full address, and has 
probably not received my summons, She had 
given it in her previous letter, which letter, be- 
ing answered, was immediately deposited in the 
waste-basket ; and the last letter gave only the 
name of the great city in which she, a pilgrim 
and a stranger, was to tarry for a few nights. 
Whereupon I, the philosopher and parliament- 
arian, lay down in addition to 

Rue 1. For the person addressed.—The date 
of a letter involves the address of its writer. 

Rure 2. For the person writing.—Let the 
date of every letter involve the address of the 
reply. 

Otherwise we must carry upon our backs a 
burden of old letters, or in our brains a heavier 
burden of streets and numbers. And why 
should you make me remember No. 879,563 
East Ninety-ninth Street, between Chester 
Square and Madison Avenue, when I am al- 
ready overwhelmed with the effort to remember 
to direct my workmen to put a transom win- 
dow over the bath-room door, and two funnel 
holes in the chimney, and a scro]l on the portico 
pillar, and make the cistern ten feet deep, and 
shut up the chickens every night? Just date 
your letter and save to my wretched life one 
item, 

Revolving these views in my mind, as used 
#Eneas and Dido in our sehool-days, the dinner 
is eaten and removed, Malone is departed to 
the society of her swains, and I sit with ‘‘ Thack- 
eray” in the twilight, when, sudden and shame- 
faced, in comes my guest! I am divided be- 
tween welcome and consternation. Here, after 
all, is the fair, sweet face I longed for; but 
there, alas! is the empty table; and where is 
the absent maid? where is the savory steak? 
where the extraordinary pudding and the coag- 
ulated gravy, where? 

‘*So you did get my letter in spite of the lack 
of street and number?” 

“Yes, it came duly; but I misunderstood the 
directions. You said the four-o’clock train, 
and I thought you meant our four-o’clock train, 
which I took; and it dropped me on the way, 
not being a through train.” 

“Oh,” I moan, ‘‘I meant the train that reaches 
us at four o’clock,” and foresee the tables turned 
on myself, and disgrace impending, for Hassan 
the Turk ever avows that the four-o’clock train 
is the train that leaves the Hub of the Universe 
at four o’clock, entirely irrespective of the time 
it whistles along to any station on the spokes 
orrim. But I maintain that the centre of the 
universe for me is where I am. Why must I 
leave my shepherd’s crook, humble though it 
be, and travel to the great cities to assume a 
railway train? I know not when it leaves Bos- 
ton or New York, or whether it leaves them at 
all. I do know when it reaches me, and of that 
I testify, yea, and will testify. 

“Yes,” says Hassan the Turk. ‘‘ You would 
no longer have longitude reckoned from Green- 
wich and latitude from the equator, but ev- 
ery man should reckon from the centre of his 
own dining-room, which would simplify naviga- 
tion. Learn to look at the principles of things, 
and not simply at the incident which lies next 
to your hand.” 

But I am the philosopher, not the philosophee, 
and shall I be tamely hoist with my own pe- 
tard? 

I am not confident about that four-o’clock 
train. But I know I bear a grudge against it 
for giving my guest a cold dinner. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE POLONAISE-CASAQUE. 


OME of the handsomest suits of the season 
consist of a single skirt and a long polonaise- 
casaque, with a stylish postillion basque, This 
suit is illustrated and fully described on our first 
page, and is one of the most elegant and prac- 
tical styles of the season. Suits of black or col- 
ored silk, of cashmere, and of woolen goods of 
every description, are made after this design. By 
way of giving variety to a limited wardrobe, the 
polonaise-casaque of one costume may be worn 
with the skirt of another. ‘The casaque may be 
black and the skirt colored, or the order may be 
reversed. Polonaise-casaques of dove gray or 
Quaker drab silk are seen over skirts of black 
silk, while, on the contrary, modistes are selling 
black cashmere casaques to be worn with skirts 
of any color, ‘There is no rule in the matter, 
though it is considered the best style to wear 
black skirts with black casaques, but of different 
materials; for instance, a black cashmere casaque 
should have a black silk skirt, a silk casaque a 
velvet skirt. As the casaque is the outside wrap 
to be worn over a close waist, the body and 
sleeves should be warmly lined with flannel, or 
else with soft wadding and silk. When inter- 
lined with flannel, modistes sometimes line the 
garment with the twilled stuff called ‘‘ farmer’s 
satin,” used for lining gentlemen’s coats. The 
skirt must not be lined, as it is desirable to have 
it hang in soft drapery. ‘The pretty gored skirt 
to be worn with these long wraps has but one 
side gore. If the material is only three-quarters 
of a yard wide, two straight widths are in the 
back, but in goods of cashmere width, measur- 
ing a yard and a quarter, only one width is used. 
In many cases the trimming of the skirt is ex- 
tended up the front to the belt, and the casaque 
is allowed to fall open from the belt. Length- 
wise bands of velvet, or bands of the material 
piped with velvet, are placed down the front of 
the skirt, beginning at the belt and terminating 
between the large pleats of a wide flounce, or stop- 
ping above the heading of two or three narrow 
flounces. A bias band of velvet and fringe then 
surrounds the casaque and postillion basque, and 
a velvet band extends down the centre of the back 
and of each front, from the neck to the end of 
the waist. If the sleeves are sabots, a similar 
velvet band extends from the arm-hole to the 
wrist; if they are coat-shaped, a broad cavalier 
cuff of velvet is used, with fringe hanging from 
the outer seam. A suit of black gros grain and 
velvet made in this way is exceedingly stylish, 

For plainer suits made by the polonaise-ca- 
saque model nothing can be prettier than ladies’ 
cloth or Irish poplin of bottle green, sailor blue, 
plum-color, or nut brown, with a velvet band 
and fringe two inches wide of the same shade on 
the casaque; three bias bands of velvet, edged 
below with Tom Thumb fringe, surround the 
skirt. Empress cloth, serge, and Biarritz cloth 
suits made in the same way are trimmed with 
bias folds, made half of the material, the lower 
half of velvet or silk, or else two or three bias 
ruffles of the material, faced (not bound) with 
silk or velvet, with the facing showing at the 
edges. Pretty suits of this kind made at home 
need not cost over $15 or $20, while purchased 
ready made they would cost $40. If the wool- 
en fabric is fine enough to warrant the outlay, a 
pretty trimming for suits is three bias gros grain 
ruffles of the same shade, each a finger wide, 
placed straight around the skirt an eighth of a 
yard apart. The hem on the lower edge is 
turned over on the outside, and a piping fold is 
stitched in with it. The upper edge is doubled 
under an inch and gathered for a heading. Two 
narrower ruffles trim the casaque, and a single 
ruffle the postillion. A plum-colored Biarritz 
cloth made in this may is much admired. An- 
other plan is to put two gros grain ruffles, each 
an eighth wide, the upper overlapping the lower, 
around the edge of the skirt. The heading is 
tiny piping folds alternately of silk and the dress 
material. Sometimes small silk bows are placed 
lengthwise at intervals among the folds. This 
was shown to advantage in a suit of invisible 
green cashmere. If more trimming is preferred, 
a second cluster of the double ruffles is added a 
short space above. Stylish suits of black beaver 
mohair and of buffalo alpaca, made with ca- 
saques, have three or four scant bias ruffles gath- 
ered on the skirt, with a piping fold of gros grain 
stitched in the hem. The raffles overlap each 
other, forming a single cluster headed by a row 
of three or four folds. 

CARRIAGE COSTUMES. 

Conspicuous among the importations at fash- 
ionable modistes’ are what are called carriage cos- 
tumes. ‘These costumes, of the richest velvets 
and gros grains, are made with a demi-trained 
skirt, measuring from fifty to fifty-eight inches, 
a long over-skirt, a basque, and a paletot. ‘They 
are to be worn when making formal calls, at 
afternoon weddings, and other ceremonious oc- 
casions in the daytime, when the wearer goes in 
her carriage. The gipsy bonnet and kid gloves 
are of the color of the costume, unless the dress 
is black, when a contrast is permitted. The 
trained suit illustrated on first page of Bazar 
No. 40, Vol. IIL., is a model for carriage cos- 
tumes. A cashmere wrap is added when there 
is no paletot. Velvet postillion basques, square 
in the neck and without sleeves, are added to 
many of these dresses. These extra basques fur- 
nish a hint to ladies who have handsome dresses 
made with the plain round waist worn last sea- 
son. A velvet postillion modernizes any round 
silk waist; a postillion of silk or of the material 
of the trimming serves for woolen dresses, In 
shaded suits the idea is to have the under-skirt 
and postillion of the darkest and richest fabric ; 
the waist and upper skirt are alike. To describe 
these handsome costumes: One imported for a 
young blonde is of darkest sailor blue. The 
demi-trained skirt is of thickest gros grain and 





velvet in inch-wide stripes trimmed with two 
bias flounces, the upper one headed by a velvet 
ruche showing an inner lining of silk. ‘The over- 
skirt of solid blue gros grain is open in front, with 
long square back widths caught up from the low- 
er edge to the belt in an intricate manner, and 
forming very bouffant drapery. Plain silk waist 
and coat-sleeves, with velvet cuff, wide enough to 
show a pleating of white organdy and a frill of 
fine duchess lace inside. A sleeveless postillion 
of plain velvet is cut high behind, low and square 
before, the fronts ending in a sharp point four 
inches below the waist, finished with chenille 
fringe that extends only to the seams under the 
arm. ‘The back has two side bodies forming a 
treble-pleated postillion basque, untrimmed ex- 
cept by afacing of silk. Fringe is placed around 
the arm-holes and neck. No belt. A small bow 
of doubled bias silk with fringed ends is used in- 
stead of a sash; two smaller bows are on the 
front of the basque. A frill of duchess lace in- 
side an organdy pleating is worn standing around 
the throat of the high silk corsage. A slashed 
paletot with flowing sleeves of silk, warmly wad- 
ded and trimmed with velvet and fringe, com- 
pletes the costume. Similar suits are made of 
olive green, and of wine-colored silk and velvet. 
Those of black velvet and silk are, however, given 
the preference. ‘The handsomest are trimmed 
with rich passementeries, in which some jet 
appears, with elaborate fringes, and with thread 
lace. ‘They cost from $400 to $600. We quote 
them merely that our readers May see ffom the 
description the small details and the novel points 
in stylish costumes, for it is success M these rath- 
er than the use of expensive fabrics that gives 
style to a dress, 

Among items to be remembered is the fact 
that silk skirts are more bouffant than ever, 
while over-skirts of soft woolen fabrics are not 
so full in the back as formerly, and often hang 
straight and plainly behind; but these should be 
worn over a very large tournure, and must inva- 
riably be draped high on the sides, Stout ladies 
decrease their apparent size by wearing open 
tunics; but if they prefer closed over-skirts they 
should make the apron very short, with a broad 
side gore and two full, straight back widths. 
Then gather the lower part of the centre of the 
side gore in two or three large pleats, put tapes 
beneath, and tie behind the person, in order to 
keep the front of the skirt flat. Slender ladies 
wear larger apron fronts, catch up more pleats, 
put them higher on the hips, allowing them to 
form careless folds across the apron; then tie 
them back in the way just described. The back 
breadths are draped by tapes tied from the cen- 
tres of the widths to tapes pendent from the belt. 


HOUSE DRESS, 


A novel style for handsome dresses for the 
house is called the Marie Stuart. It is cut in 
the princesse style—with the back of the waist 
and skirt in one piece. ‘The front of the corsage 
is separate from the skirt, and forms a long 
point. To relieve the plainness at the back, a 
panier is made of lengthwise puffs, roundly 
bouffant at the top, but falling away into points 
among the breadths of the skirt in a very grace- 
ful way. A tasteful dress of this kind is black 
silk trimmed around the skirt with a simple box- 
pleated ruche faced with purple silk. The ruche 
outlines a vest on the high corsage, and Valen- 
ciennes lace is placed inside the ruche. Two 
purple cords and fringe trim the corsage point. 
A belt at the back only, with small bow. Coat- 
sleeves, with silk ruche and a lace frill over the 
hand. This dress is pretty, for afternoon wear, 
made of dove gray empress cloth with violet 
facings in the ruches, of wine-color with black 
facings, or of beaver mohair with facings of 
black gros grain. 


DINNER DRESSES. 


Among the novelties are the dinner dresses 
of two colors, mentioned lately by our Parisian 
correspondent. The first of these is that pale, 
green-tinted gray, known as guano gray. It has 
a demi-trained skirt with a large three-cornered 
opening in the bottom of each width, disclosing 
a treble box-pleated flounce of bright ame- 
thyst-colored silk. Narrow milliners’ folds of 
the silk trim the flounce and follow the triangu- 
lar opening. The waist has a high-necked ame- 
thyst vest, square below, the body in the Louis 
Fourteenth style, and trimmed up the entire 
front with horizontal folds like those on the skirt. 
Over this is a postillion basque, high in the neck 
behind, pointed and low in front, and crossing 
over on the amethyst vest. A frill of duchess 
lace surrounds the neck, and finishes the sabot 
sleeves. Another dress of the same colors has 
a short skirt of amethyst silk and a trained over- 
skirt, made precisely like an ordinary trained 
skirt, and looped high on the hips to show the 
flounced skirt beneath. This affords another 
hint to ladies fond of variety, as they can in this 
way wear together any two dresses of prettily 
contrasting colors. A black gros grain basque 
and trained over-skirt, imported, to be worn 
over a plain velvet skirt, or with colored silk 
skirts, is the richest novelty on exhibition, by 
reason of its trimming; this is embroidery, in 
an open lace pattern, and handsomely wrought 
vines about five inches deep. The basque is 
pointed in front, with a single long tail in the 
back, like a gentleman’s dress-coat. The coat- 
sleeves have an embroidered cuff with a corre- 
sponding pendent three-cornered piece. Duchess 
lace fills the pointed neck, and falls over the wrist. 
The skirt has a short apron front, side gores, 
and four straight breadths that form a demi- 
train. These are embroidered and beautifully 
draped. Other gray dresses, a color that seems 
especially in favor, are trimmed with white lace 
under black lace, headed with bands of ostrich 
feathers. A sailor blue is ornamented with 
bands of Russian sable, the tips hanging at inter- 
vals, and headed with lace and passementerie. 
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VARIETIES. 


The richest carriage wraps are paletots of In- 
dia cashmere, the black ground almost covered 
with the gay needle-work, and trimmed with 
heavy borders like those on shawls. They are 
warmly lined and wadded. Price $300. A 
paletot and over-skirt are sometimes fashioned 
out of a long shawl of India cashmere, and 
trimmed with guipure lace. It seems, however, 
a sacrifice to destroy a handsome shawl for what 
will be but a temporary fashion. 

Sleeveless basques of black and of colored cash- 
mere are imported from Pingat, richly trimmed 
with passementerie like braiding, and with fringe. 
On one model there is gilt mingled with the pas- 
sementerie, and the tassels of the fringe are head- 
ed with gilt bands. ‘These are to be worn with 
black silk costumes. The basque is nearly fitted 
to the figure, and the slashed seams have the 
corners rounded instead of square. ‘The hand- 
somest cost $125. 

The most elegant morning wrappers are of a 
light quality of cashmere, of pale color, lined 
throughout with silk of a darker shade. The 
shape is that given in one of our late Supple- 
ments. A white cashmere wrapper is lined with 
violet silk, ‘The skirt has a deep flounce, headed 
and finished also at the lower edge with three 
narrow folds of violet cashmere. Small hood 
with violet lining. A drawing string behind, 
with purple strings to tie in front, and a violet 
cashmere bow behind. A second, also of white 
cashmere, has broad revers of pink silk quilted, 
and edged with eider-down. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Dimpen; and VirFoLeT; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; and James M‘Cree- 
rY & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


No man is more popular in Holland than Mr. 
Motiey. Dr. Hurst, writing from the Hague, 
says, ‘‘ Mynheer More i, as they prondunce it, 
has done more than Dutchman, German, or any 
one else to recall and perpetuate the heroic 
period of Dutch history. Cheap editions of his 
works are on sale at all book-stores and in the 
book-stalls among the quays. 

—Jenny Linp contemplates another musical 
trip to the United States, under the management 
of Mr. ULLMAN. 

—The King of Bavaria, who is crazy about 
music, has purchased the copyright of WAGNER’s 
three operas, giving therefor an annual sum of 


—If the Pope is compelled to leave Rome, it 
is said he will establish his head-quarters at Ant- 
werp. 

—The Emperor of Brazil is expected to visit 
Europe at the end of the war and make a long 
stay at Vienna. 

—The third son of the Emperor of Russia has 
arrived at Copenhagen from the White Sea, to 
be married to Tuya, daughter of the King of 
Denmark. 

—JuLes DuvaL, one of the most eminent 
journalists of France, is dead. 

—Both Lord Lytron and Mr. D1sRakLI are re- 
ported to be engaged on new novels. 

—Marie SEEBACH is the wife of the German 
tenor NIEMANN. 

—M. De RoruscnHixp, whose villa at Ferriéres 
is oceupied by BIsMARCK, has enrolled himself 
among the National Guard of Paris, and does his 
full share of routine duty. 

—Professor GoLDWIN SmiTH and Professor 
Fiske have selected the site for a large resi- 
dence in Ithaca. The ——- will be a large 
double house, planned and built to suit the taste 
and convenience of those bachelor professors. 
Cost about $12,000. Professor SmMirH is said to 
bea gentleman of fortune, and can afford to build 
as he pleases, but it is to be hoped that he will 
avoid that bad style of architecture so popular 
in the United States—the ‘“ pointed Ironic.” 

—E.tuv Burritt reads the Bible in twenty 
different languages. Most New York people 
find great difficulty in reading it in one. 

—Toronto papers announce the death of the 
wife of the Rev. W. MorLey Punsnon, the elo- 
quent Methodist preacher. It is not improba- 
ble that Mr. P. will next year be appointed to one 
of the M. E. churches in this city. 

—A son of Mr. OLIVER GOLDSMITH, of this 
city, is said to have given unusual indications 
of precocity. Although only six years of age, 
and unable to read, the little fellow will recite 
page after page of SHAKSPEARE with all the feel- 

ng and expression of a veteran actor. And not 

only does he remember the text of what has been 
read, but he ye to thoroughly understand 
its meaning. It is understood that he will soon 
appear in public. 

—Misses Lotta M‘Aricr, Magere Lug, and 
Mary WHALLEN were the contestants at the re- 
cent female regatta at Pittsburg. The banks of 
the river were lined with thousands of specta- 
tors to witness the spectacle. Itis a peculiarity 
of rowing-matches on the Monongahela that 
the disappointed contestants always make ‘‘ rye 
faces.” 


—The man who first made ‘ lucifer-matches”’ 
in this country was the late Toomas SanrorD, 
of Woodbridge, Connecticut, who might have 
been a millionaire had he joined in an applica- 
tion for a patent, as solicited by other parties, 
which has given them a monopoly of the man- 
ufacture. Considerable pains have been taken 
to discover the name of the great benefactor 
who invented lucifer-matches, but without suc- 
cess. 

—TuHomas Hvueues, M.P., on his return to 
Boston, is to have a public reception in that fine 
old edifice which Boston boys call “ Funnell 
Hall.” Is New York to do no honor to this 
glorious English gentleman ? 

—On the death, not long since, of Mr. JAMES 
B. Taxior, one gf the proprietors of the Times, a 
gentleman of large estate, and prominent in the 

olitics of the Republican party, considerable 
nterest was expressed as to the contents of his 
will. But his will could not be found. Search 
was made in his safe, in the Safe Deposit com- 
panies, and in other places where it might be 
supposed such a document would have been 
deposited, but without success. Finally, his 
wife, remembering it was his custom to place 
valuable papers among the books in his library 


for safe-keeping, found, after patient search, the 
missing will, safely placed in the leaves of a 
bulky old quarto, in an obscure part of the book- 
case. By this will Mr. TayLor leaves ali his 
property vested absolutely in his wife, with an 
annuity to his grand-daughter. 

—At a recent Universalist Convention there 
was quite an array of female preachers, among 
whom was Mrs. LivermMorgE, who is described 
as ‘“‘a broad-shouldered, deep-voiced, generous- 
featured, downright woman, who is not or- 
dained, but preaches constantly in any church 
to which she may be called.”,—Mrs. Puepe A. 
HANAFORD is “‘ ever quiet, gentle, and essential- 
ly the praying woman of the Church.”’—OLYMPia 
Brown is a “ brusque, fiery little creature, never 
happier than when demolishing some polite mas- 
culine opponent” on the suffrage question.— 
Miss GRAvVEs is a ‘vehement little creature, a 
pale-faced, auburn-haired Massachusetts girl, so 
slight and unsubstantial of figure that one can 
but wonder where all her strength of voice and 
denunciation comes from.’’-—ApDA BowLgs, of 
Massachusetts, is ‘‘a small woman, with a sharp, 
bright eye, and short, crisp locks; a rapid, in- 
cisive, interesting speaker.”’—HENRIETTA BING- 
HAM, & Boston editor, is ‘‘a tall, white lily of a 
woman—a poet and author.”’ 

—We regret not to have been furnished with 
the name of that Ohio lady who seeks a divorce 
on the ground of a want of tenderness on her 
husband’s part. That playful gentleman ham- 
mered her with an axe-helve for over three- 
quarters of an hour, and then triumphantly in- 
quired of her, ‘‘ How is that for high ?”’ 

—A literary friend mentioned to us in confi- 
dence last week, at lunch, that in consequence 
of having had fever and ague during the entire 
period of his residence in Brooklyn, he had con- 
cluded to sell or rent his house in Mont-ague 
Street, and remove to a less thrilling domicile 
in New York. 

—In Senator Morton the British Cabinet will 
meet not so much a man of society as was Mr. 
REVERDY JOHNSON, nor of literature as Mr. Mor- 
LEY; but they will encounter a gentleman of 
the keenest intellect, the soundest judgment, 
Roman firmness, the truest patriotism, and who 
can, either on his feet or on paper, express him- 
self with a clearness and vigor that will com- 
mand the attention and respect of right-minded 
public men throughout Europe. He is in his 
prime—forty-seven—and destined, we believe, to 
make his mission a successful and memorable 
one, 

—The Rev. WiLtiAm H. Misery, the “ blind 
preacher,” has recently returned from a brill- 
lant and successful lecturing trip to California. 
During his brief sojourn there offers of the most 
flattering character were made to induce him to 
make California his permanent abode—one Epis- 
copal parish in San Francisco having tendered 
him a salary of $6000 per annum as rector. Mr. 
MILBuRN, during his summer vacation, has com- 
pleted two new lectures—one on ‘‘ What a Blind 
Man Saw in California;’’ another on “‘ Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan.”’ It may be gratifying to Mr. 
MILBURN’S large circle of friends to know that 
he has never been in finer health than at the 
present momert. 

—A nephew of General Unrica, the gallant 
defender of Strasbourg, is a police officer in 
Chicago. 

—A Western editor recently exploited the 
statement that the husband of RisTORI was a 
naughty individual, and treated her badly. Not 
so. They were very devoted to each other, and 
lived as nicely as possible. After the play she 
often went to receptions, the Marquis, Branca, 
and GEORGIE always with her in the same car- 
riage. She relied on his judgment in all business 
matters, and he was very attentive to her. A 
happier couple it is not possible to imagine. He 
did not possess her mental culture or art instinct; 
he was a plain, good-natured, worthy gentleman, 
the Marquis De. GRILL0 forsooth, who said that, 
not knowing any thing about the stage, he could 
not lighten his wife’s labors in that department ; 
but he could attend to the front of the house for 
her, and always did. He was proud of his wife’s 
triumphs on the stage. Madame RisTort fre- 
quently declared that if it had not been for the 
encouragement she received from her husband 
she would never have achieved some of her great- 
est triumphs. -The Marquis and the son and 
daughter were always to be seen in their box 
every night Madame Ristori played, and it was 
truly observed they seemed to be the most in- 
terested in the house. Probably they were. 
Madame Ristori said she never recognized any 
one in the house except the occupants of her 
private box, and she could, by a glance at the 
faces of her husband, daughter, and son, decide 
whether. she was playing well or not. If they 
attended a party after the performance without 
Madame RistTor1, they never left until they had 
“gone behind’? and bidden her good-by, most 
likely seen her home. The daughter, Mile. 
BIANCA, was aspirituelle, angelic beauty, being 
very fair and fragile, and not atall like the mother, 
the features being small and delicate. The son 
was named GEORGE WASHINGTON ; and both the 
mother and father were enthusiastic admirers 
of the character of the illustrious champion of 
freedom. So much for the RisTorti scandal. 

—NAaPpo.eon III. is the eighth French sover- 
eign deprived of his liberty by the fate of bat- 
tles. Lowvis le Débonnaire, in 829, was confined 
by his sons, with his second wife, in a monastery. 
In 846 CHar_es the Bold was made prisoner by 
the revolted nobles. Jomn I. was made captive 
at the battle of Poitiers. He delivered up his 
sword to a Belgian knight, Dents Dz Mor- 
BECQUE. Lous XI. was forcibly conducted by 
CHARLES the Bold in the suite of the Burgundian 
army which was going to besiege the Liegeois, 
the king’s own allies. Francis IL. was made 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia. Like King Jonn, 
he gave up his sword to a Belgian, Count De 
Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, Napo eon I. sur- 
rendered twice, in 1814 and 1815. And, last of 
the list, NAPoLEOoN III. sent his sword to his 
Prussian conqueror, and followed it himself, on 
the Ist of September, 1870. Another curious in- 
cident is that Wilhelmshéhe, where NAPOLEON 
IL. is confined, was formerly the residence cf 
his uncle, Jerome Bonaparte, King of West- 

halia, A reporthas got abroad that the French 

mperor is poor. Great mistake. Only a 
month before leaving Paris he invested £400,000 
in Dutch railway bonds. He certainly ought to 
have saved, and doubtless did save, largely from 
his salary of $5,000,000 per annum, and his rents 
of $1,000,000. EvGEnte, at all events, and the 
boy, will be comfortable, she having large estates 
in Spain. 
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the side edges of this piece toward ered pieces, and consists of three » Os 
the bottom until the under edge is six pieces, which are joined together with 
inches and four-fifths long. For the front green silk bows. ‘The rods of the frame %& va a 
cut a piece of card-board of the same height, ‘ews double, and the embroidery ” fastened 7 4 
the upper edge of which is six inches and four-fifths pte them. To join the rods cut begga “ -S | 
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Fig. 1.—Portr Lace a two inches and three-fifths at ea Power Point Russe Borders for Tra Covers, Fig. 2.—Nerrep Guipury 
Cover ror ToILeTte Cover the outside of the front and sides with Antimacassars, etc., Figs. and 2. Cover For ToILette 


Tues designs are worked on white or col- CusHion. 

ored Java canvas in point Russe with 

split zephyr worsted in various shades. ‘The manner of working the 
embroidery, and the number of shades used, are distinctly shown 
by the illustration. b 


CUSHION. Panama canvas, embroidered in point Russe 
with a Greek border of brown split zephyr 
worsted. Cover the inside with yellow Chambery. Cover the back 
on both sides with yellow Chambery. Overseam the parts to- 
gether. Cut the bottom and cover of card-board of the requi- 
site shape and size; cover the bottom on both sides with 
Chambery, and sew it to the basket. Cover the inside of 
the lid with Chambery, and the outside with embroidered 
Panama canvas. Sew the lid to the back of the basket; 
sew two loops to the back of the basket, by which to hang 
it up, and a loop, which serves as a handle, to the front 
edge of the lid. ‘Trim the basket with box-pleated ruches 
of brown woolen braid an inch wide. 


iy 


Guipure Borders for Handkerchiefs, Covers, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 693. 

To work these borders transfer the design to tissue paper, 
basie this on the article to be embroidered, stretch tatting 
cotton or fine guipure cord over it for the bars according to 
the design, work the wheels on these threads at the inter- 
secting points, and work the remaining figures with fine em- 
broidery cotton in the manner shown by the illustration. 
Make a thick foundation for the parts to be worked in satin 

and button-hole stitch. Finally, pull 

ae out the basting threads, and cut 

<a ~~ away the material under the 
: y guipure bars, 


Point Lace Edg- 


wou 


KL 


e777 La 


Covers for Toilette Cushions, Figs. 1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—This cover, of which a full-sized quarter is 
shown by the illustration, is worked in point lace embroid- 
ery, as shown in the Supplement to Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. IIL., No, 11. - Ga a 

Fig. 2.—This cover is <= = : syenyc yet oo 
worked with linen thread 
innetted guipure. Work / 
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the foundation in plain z ings, Figs. 1-4. 
netting, and embroid- 3B See illustrations on 
er it in point de page 693, 


toile, point d’esprit, 
and point de re- 
prise in the man- 
ner shown by the 
illustration. Some 
of the figures are 
worked in close 
batton-hole stitch. 
Work the stems of 
the flowers and 
leaves in half-polka Y= 
stitch, and the wheels = 
in the manner shown 

by the illustration. — 
Work the outer edge in ‘S 
button-hole stitch, and cut 
away the surplus material. 


Tuese edgings, 
which are worked in 
point lace embroid- 
ery, are suitable for 
trimming | under- 
sleeves, chemisettes, 
crayats,caps, dresses, 
blouses, aprons, ete. 


Tatted Rosettes 
for Lingerie 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

See illustrations on p. 693. 

Fig. 1.—Work this rosette 
with fine tatting cotton as 
follows: One ring consisting of 
11 ds. (double stitches), 1 p. (pi- 
cot), 11 ds. ; at one-fifth of an inch 
distant from this smaller inner ring 
of a leaf work the larger one which 
surrounds it as follows: 9 ds., 1 p., 4 ds., twelve times altern- 

ately 1 p., 1 ds.; after completing the sixth of these 12 p. 

fasten between the next ds. to the p. of the smaller ring 

(see illustration); then work 1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 9 ds. ; after 

completing the large ring fasten to the smaller ring 
where it is closed. In this manner work seven leaves 

more, each after an interval of one-fifth of an inch, 
fastening them together in the manner shown 
by the illustration. Stretch threads across the 
middle of the rosette in the manner shown 
by the illustration. 
_Fig. 2.—This rosette is worked with 
two threads as follows: Fasten the two 
threads together, and for the small inner 

ring of a leaf work 6 ss, (single stitches), 1 p. 

a fifth of an inch long, 6 ss. After an interval 

of one-fifth of an inch work a ring of 7 ds., 1 p., 

3 ds., four times alternately 1 p., 1 ds., fasten to the 

p. of the small ring, four times alternately 1 ds., 1 p., 

3 ds.,1 p., 7 ds. In connection with the leaf thus com- 


= 


Point Lace ANTIMACASSAR. 





Fig. 2.—Pornt Russe MEDALLION FOR 
Point Lace Antimacassar. Fig. 1.—Pornr Russe MepALiion FoR Porte-Monnales, CaRD-CASES, ETC. 
Tus antimacassar consists of | PoRrtTE-Monnatus, Carp-CAsEs, ETC. 
eight separate parts, which are 
joined with a close cross-seam. When they are all joined, they 
are edged with a border worked in point lace embroidery. 
For the design of the foundation see Fig. 66 of Supplement 
to Harper's Bazar, No. 21, Vol. III. For the border 
work the Point Lace Edging shown on page 405 of 
Harper's Bazar, No. 26, Vol. ILI. The manner of 
working point lace embroidery is shown in the Sup- 
plement to Harper's Bazar, No. 11, Vol. ILL. 

































Fig. 2.—-Reep FRAME FOR 
Wixp SCREEN. 


Point Russe Medallions, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Turse medallions are worked on light 
colored silk with different colors of silk 
twist in point Russe, half-polka stitch, knot- 
ted stitch, and satin stitch. 


Foundations for Caps, Covers, etc., 
Figs. 1 and 2 


‘Tuese foundations are very pretty for caps, covers, 


ete. Fig. 1 is worked in netted guipure, and Fig. 2 in ‘ Fig. 1. : Fig.’ 2. pleted work over the foundation thread a scallop of 2 ds., 1 p. 
point lace embroidery, as shown by the illustration, FounbaTiIon FOR FOUNDATION FOR one-fifth of an inch long,2 ds. After one-fifth of an inch in- 
¥ P Caps, Covers, ETC. Cars, COVERS, ETC. terval work a small ring as before, then a large one surrounding 


this, and soon. When ten leaves have been worked in this man- 
ner, work the inner p. of the rosette with tatting cotton or linen 
floss in point de reprise. 


Point Lace and Crochet Rosette for Jewel Case. 
See illustration on page 693. 

To make this rosette sew the ends of a piece of point lace 
braid of the requisite length 
together, gather the inner 
edges so as to form a flat ring, 7 
and inside of this work a jeecueed 
wheel (see illustration). On 
the outer edge of the ring 
work a round of ch. (chain 
stitch) scallops. Then work 


Embroidered Wind Screen, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus screen, which is shown in reduced size by Fig. 2, is 
carved of walnut or dark stained wood, and furnished with an 
open-work embroidery in green worsted, worked in button-hole 
stitch over a card-board interlining. Fig. 3 on page 693 shows 
a section of the embroidery in full size. Cut the design-figures 
of thick white card-board, to 

which the design, Fig. 3, must 
previously have been ttans- 
ferred. The corner figures 
and the rosette-like middle 
figures are cut out in one 
piece. Cover the card-board 
figures with close button-hole 
stitches of green worsted, in 






















Fig. 1.—Porxt Russe Borver ror Tray Covers, : ' Fig. 2.—Bonper ror Tray Covers, Ayti- 
IMACASSARS, ETC. Fig. 1.—Emsrotperep Winp Screzen,—{See Page 693.] MACASSARS, ETC. 
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on a longer piece of 
point lace braid as 
follows: > four times 
alternately 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet), 5 ch,, 
passing over three 
cross-bars of the open- 
work edge with each 
of the latter; 1 sc., 
4ch., 1 sc., 2 ch., 1 
se., 2 ch., 1 sc., 1 ch., 
1 se., 2 ch., 1 s¢.; with the ch. 
always pass over three cross-bars 
of the open-work edge. Now 
2 ch., 1 sde. (short double cro- 
chet) on the middle st. (stitch) 
of the 4 ch. previously worked, 
2 ch., 1 se. on the open-work 
edge of the braid,.2 ch., 1 de. 
(double crochet) on the middle 
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last p. of the foregoing 
ring. On the p. in the 
middle of each scallop 
work 1 sc. (single cro- 
chet), after each se. 6 ch. 
(chain stitch). On the 
strip thus completed work 
with two threads scallops 
and three-leaved figures 
as follows: + Over the 
foundation thread a scal- 
lop consisting of 5 ds., fasten to 
a long p. in the middle of the 
first ring of the strip, 5 ds. ; close 
to this scallop work with one 
thread only a leaf consisting of 
5 ds., fasten to the foundation 
thread at the beginning of the 
scallop just worked, 2 ds., 1 p. 
one-tenth of an inch long, 2 ds., 





st. of the next 5 ch., 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the open-work edge of the 
braid, 2 ch., 1 ste. (short treble 
crochet) on the middle st. of the 
following ch. scallop, 2 ch., 1 se. 
on the open-work edge of the 
braid, 2 ch., 1 te. (treble crochet) 
on the middle st. of the next ch, 
seallop, 2 ch., 1 se. on the open- 
work edge of the braid, 2 ch., 
1 Ite. on the middle st. of the 
next ch, scallop, 2 ch. 
This brings the work to 


1 p. one-fifth of an inch long, 
2 ds., 1 p. one-tenth of an inch 
iong, 2 ds., 1 p. one-tenth of an 
inch long, 6 ds. ; close to this a 
leaf consisting of 6 ds.; 1 short 
p-, four times alternately 2 ds., 
1 short p., 6 ds.; close to this 
leaf a leaf like the first. This 
completes the three-leaved figure. 
Now work over the foundation 
thread a scallop consisting of 5 
ds., fasten to the second 
long p. at the point of the 
first ring, 5 ds.; fas- Borprr ror Hanp- 
ten to the last p. of the KERCHIEFS, Covers, 
last leaf, and work over ETC. 

the foundation thread 

a scallop consisting of 5 ds., fasten to the mid- 
dle p. of the following ring of the strip, 5 ds. ; 
repeat from >, but instead of forming the mid- 
dle (long) p. of the first leaf of each three-leaved 
figure, fasten to the corresponding p- of the last 
leaf of each figure. 

Fig. 2.—First work a row of rings as follows : 
Five times alternately 3 ds., 1 p., then 3 ds, 
- * One-fifth of an inch from this ring work a 

Fig. 2.—Tattep ring as before, which must be fastened to the 

ROSETTE FOR first ring in the manner shown by the illustra 

LINGERIE. tion. Repeat from * until the strip is of the 
length desired for the collar. In order to form 
the points, work on each three rings of the previous round two rings, 
and join them with the p. of the first round and each other, as shown 
by the illustration. 
Finally, one ring on each two 
rings (see illustration). On the 
connecting threads of the first 
round a round of single crochet. 
Now sew velvet ribbon under the 
completed strip. 












Fig. 1.—Pornt Lace Epeina 
ror Unper-SLEEVES, CHEMI- 
SETTES, CAPs, ETC. 


Fig. 1.—GutpurE 
Borper ror Hanp-_ the inner point of a leaf 


Fig. 2.—GvuIPpurE 








KERCHIEFS, Covers, of the rosette. In or- 

ETC. der to form this point, 

lay the braid in a 

pleat, as shown by the illustration, and work 

4 sc. on the point, fastening to the ring after 

the second sc. Repeat five times from +. * 

For the outer points lay the braid in a pleat, 

and on the outer edge of the rosette work a 

round of ch. scallops, and on these work sc. 
as shown by the illustration, 


Damask Foundation for Foot- 
Stools, etc. 

Tu1s embroidery is pretty, cheap, and 
easily made. Take a piece of rather coarse 
canvas of the requisite size, and darn it with 
colored worsted in the manner shown by the illustration, always taking 
up one thread and passing over the next for the foundation. The dia- 
mond-shaped figures are 
formed by passing several of the threads 
at a time (see illustration). Instead of 
worsted, floss silk may be used. 


Fig. 1.—Tatrrep Ro- 
SETTE FOR LINGERIE. 


Jewel Case with Pin-Cushion. 
Tuts jewel case is four inches square, 
and, inclusive of the cover, two inches 
high. It is covered with silk on the in- 
side and outside, and on the top of the 
cover there is a cushion, which is fur- 
nished with a rosette 
of point lace braid and 
crochet work. ‘The case 
is ornamented with 
ruches of blue silk rib- 
bon. The cover is join- 
ed to the case by a blue 
band at the back of the 
Damask FouNDATION FOR ease.” At the front of 
Foot-Stoos, ETC. the cover there is a loop, 
which serves asa handle. 


: yj _ » Epoere 2 Unper-Sireves 
Tatted and Crochet Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. nn treiieaBcngy Seow my te Boor 

THese two standing collars are worked with rather fine tatting a a : 
cotton, and underlaid with colored 
velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—Work this collar with two 
shuttles as follows: First * with one 
thread only a ring consisting of 4 ds. 
(double stitches), 1 p. (picot) one-fifth 
of an inch long, 3 ds., 1 p. one-tenth 
of an inch long, 2 ds., twice altern- 
ately 1 p. one-fifth of an inch long, 
2ds.; 1 p. one-tenth of an inch long, 
3 ds., 1 p. one-fifth of an inch long, 
4 ds. Close to this thread work over 
the foundation thread a scallop con- 
sisting of 6 ds., | short p., 6 ds. ; 
then with one thread only a ring of 
4 ds., fasten to the last p. of the pre- 
ceding ring, 2 ds. ; five times altern- 
ately 1 p. one-tenth of an inch long, 
2 ds.; then | p. one-fifth of an inch 
long, 4 ds. In connection with this 
second ring make a scallop over the 
foundation thread as before, and re- 
peat from * until the strip is of the 
desired length, but instead of forming 
the first p. of each ring, fasten to the 





Fig. 2.—-Point LAcE AND 
Crocuner RosETtre ror 
Jewer Case. 


CHILDREN’S CURI- 
OSITY. 
HILDREN are 
often snubbed 
for asking ques- 
tions. They aretold 
that “little children 
should be seen and 
not heard,” and it 
is made a matter 
of reproach to them 
that “little pitchers 
have long éars.” All that fresh activity of mind which makes child- 
hood the time of learning is put down as tiresome to the elders to 
deal with, sometimes more embarrassing than they like to own; 
and it is treated as a fault in the child, and snuffed out according 
iy, as far as possible. But, granting that 
it is both tiresome and embarrassing, what 
would youth be without this curiosity, this 
desire to know, this habit of asking ques- 
tions? <A mere half-vitalized clod, with 
no mind to feed, no soul to teach. The 
thing to do with an inquisitive child is to 
give it plenty of wholesome knowledge, 
and never to repress its desire to know, 
if it is necessary to change the direction 
of that desire. For this, as so much 
else, is a virtue if well employed, if a vice 
with evil handling; and both parents and 
mistresses can, if they will, turn to good 
account a faculty which makes men de 
vote their lives to science, by which the 
world is advanced from barbarism to civ 
ilization, and through which man is lifted 
up from the condition of the brutes to 
that of an Intelligence trying to find out 
God. ‘I want to know,” is the universal 
cry of the human heart. Woe be to those 
who deny the want, or who try to feed 
the hungry soul with poor and insufficient 
food! Nearly two thousand years ago 








Fig. 3.—Point Lace Epainc ror 
UnbDER-SLEEVES, CHEMISETTES, 
Caps, ETC. 


Fig. 4.—Poixnt Lace EpGine ror 
UNDER-SLEEVES, CHEMISETTES, 
Caps, ETC. 








Fig. 1.—Srorion or Tatrep AND 


Fig. 2.—Srction or ‘TATTED AND 
Crocuet StanpinG CoLvar. 


Fig. 3.—Hatr Section oF Emproipeny For Wixp Screex.—Fvit Sizp,—[See Page 692. ] Crocuret Stanpinc CoLiar, 
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Pilate asked, ‘‘ What is truth?” and got no an- 
swer; nor has that answer come even yet, and 
never will, but for that form of curiosity we call 
the love of knowledge, by which we track and 
spy after nature, surprise her in her work-shop, 
and wrest from her the secrets of creation; by 
which, in time, we shall know the how and the 
why of many things hidden now in densest dark- 
ness. All honor to the men by whom that time 
is being hastened, and those precious secrets sur- 
prised and revealed! 





A KISS. 


Tue day has smouldered in the west, 
Each bird long since has found its nest; 
But as for me, I am so blest 

I can not give myself to rest, 
Thinking, perforce, of only this— 

So slight a thing—his melting kiss. 


He paused just here, outside the door; 

I thought to see his face no more; 

My heart was aching to the core. 
“«Good-by”—he'd said it once before. 

“Through good-bys many a life’s undone.” 

I spoke, “ Why give to me, now, more than one ?” 
He paused and turned, and gave me this— 

It burns yet on my mouth—his kiss! 


My lips are sacred now henceforth, 

Perhaps before of little worth; 

They have grown precious through long dearth 
And waiting for this crown of earth. 

What hours I spent, nor dreamed of this, 

To find my whole world in a kise! 





A CAMP-MEETING IDYL. 


si OW, Miss Wilder, "bout them chickens ?” 
** Just let me knit to the middle of my 
needle, Draxy.” 

Draxy waited, her busy hands finding some- 
thing to do in the little pause. The things on 
the table were straightened—the daguerreotypes 
(it was the best room) tilted more accurately on 
their open covers, a minute speck of dust dis- 
lodged from the mantel-piece—all before the 
gentle ‘click, click” of the needles ceased, and 
Mrs. Wilder laid down her stocking. 

** The chickens—let me see. It was those six 
little broils of the speckled hen’s I was a-thinking 
of, and the pepper-and-salt roasters.” (Mrs. 
Wilder viewed chickens from a purely practical 
stand-point.) ‘‘'That ‘ll be enough, won't it ?” 

**T don't know”—donbtfully—‘‘ folks eat a 
heap at camp-meetin’.” 


**So they do. Well, then, kill three of the 
black hens, and bake a pie. They'll make a 
plenty.” 


**] guess so.” Business thus disposed of, 
Draxy assumed a chair and waxed confidential. 

‘*How many of our folks is a-goin’, Miss 
Wilder ?” 

‘You and me and Mr. Wilder and Nathan 
and Ellen, that’s five, and Lucy’s six.” 

** Lucy!” 

‘Yes. Mr. Wilder said he guessed she'd 
better, and Brother Parker pled hard about it. 
He thinks she’s old enough to get religion, and 
ought to have it, and her pa says there’s no harm 
tryin’, only he won’t have her flustered. I don’t 
know what to say ‘bout it myself, but I guess pa’s 
right.” And Mrs. Wilder ended with a little 
sigh. 

ee Mr. Parker!’ There was a concentrated 
and conspicuous sniff in Draxy’s voice. She 
said no more, and in another minute got up and 
left the room, her errand accomplished. ‘There 
were few waste places in Draxy’s life. Satan 
might have dodged round her for months without 
finding one idle chink in which to practice his 
nefarious arts. 

Pretty soon the door opened and Lucy came 
in—a girl of seventeen, with the shy beauty of a 
wild doe in her hazel eyes, The delicate cameo- 
like outline of her face was full of an expression 
of appeal. Not that there was anything to ap- 
peal against in her life, the petted only daughter 
of this honest home. Some women possess that 
look naturally, and before it, when combined 
with youth and loveliness, the hearts of men go 
down like nine-pins. Lucy as yet knew not the 
value of her dower, but such knowledge never 
lingers long. 

** Where have you been, dear?” 

**Over to Esther's, mother. They're begin- 
ning the camp-meeting cake, and I staid to help 
beat eggs.” 

**Do tell! I suppose they’re making a great 
fuss, like all the rest of the folks ?” 

“*Qh yes. Mrs. Robbins has killed a turkey 
and eight pairs of chickens, and had two pieces 
of beef boiled, and Esther and Hepsy were mak- 
ing gingerbread, and raised cake, and all sorts of 
pies that you can think of—mince and apple and 
custard and Canada-plum —I can’t remember 
half.” 

‘** Land's sake! And who's going, Lucy ?” 

‘*Mrs. Robbins and the squire and the girls, 
and James and his wife, and Aunt Mirey, and—” 
here the happy, girlish voice sank a little, just a 
little; only a close observer would have noticed 
the inflection—‘*‘ and Kane.” 

“Elkanah! Iwanttoknow! Well, it’s time 
he got hold of something good. You'll have to 
help Draxy make our pies to-morrow, dear. 
The weather's splendid. I guess we're going to 
have a good week.” 

This camp-meeting, about which all Ammonoo- 
suc was in a stir, was a yearly affair, planned for 
and antici with eager and invariable pleas- 
ure. Aiter the heat of the summer and the toil 
of the harvest, when the hay was in, the potatoes 
stored, the corn and corn-shucks safely housed— 
when the rye and wheat had gone to the mill, 

and the “boarders” to their city homes—came, 
in the beautiful ber weather, this holiday, 
which, half a picnic, half a religious exercise, 
neighbors together, brightened the links 
of church-brotherhood and.old friendships, and 








gave to soul and body alike refreshment. But 
oh, what a different thing it was to the different 
ple who were looking forward to it! 

Mrs. Wilder, and other good matrons of her 
stamp, viewed it as a species of sober jollification, 
combining much cheer with some comfort- 
able preaching and praying. A time, too, for 
the exhibition of notable housekeeping—of pie- 
crust and fatted fowls, which, duly partaken of, 
might impart to the occasion a certain tooth- 
some solemnity. 

Brother Parker, of the Pemigewasset Confer- 
ence, on the contrary, regarded it as a crucible 
in which souls should be melted and changed— 
a four days’ opportunity, during which the doors 
of heaven should stand open for whomsoever 
pleased. In his thoughts he saw them enter, 
some stained and shrunken with sin, some pure 
and spotless as Lucy Wilder’s—for Brother 
Parker thought much of Lucy’s soul. Had it 
been contained in a body less fair, it had per- 
chance occupied less of his attention; but he 
was a man, though a good one, and having 
twice tasted the sweetness of married life, he 
was naturally ready to try it again. Only— 
here he was firm—a minister's wife must be 
known to be of one mind with himself. She 
must belong to his church; and no temptation 
should induce him to lay such a snare and scan- 
dal in the path of his people as to marry a wo- 
man without religion. So Brother Parker look- 
ed forward eagerly to the coming week. 

Elkanah Robbins was equally eager. Astrong, 
brown, handsome fellow. He had been a wild 
boy, but of late had grown so steady and so at- 
tentive to his farm that folks said, ‘* Kane must 
be thinking of settlin’;” only where, or with 
whom, nobody knew. 

To Lucy and other girls the camp-meeting 
was invested with a delightful vagueness, in 
which merry meals, rustling tree-boughs, sleep- 
ing under canvas, whispers, laughter, ‘‘ good 
times” generally, mingled. In more than one 
young heart another and more secret element 
of bliss was consciously or unconsciously recog- 
nized. In Lucy’s it was—Kane. 

The brown, fearless boy and the fair girl had 
grown up together as playmates till that dark 
day when, “for his badness,” the neighbors 
said, Kane was sent away to Uncle Elkanah’s, 
at Swift Water, for a year, which year had 
lengthened into five. It was three now since 
he came back—tall, bronzed, strange yet famil- 
iar—and during those three womanhood had 
crept unaware over the little maid who had 
shared his baby sports. Playmate no longer, 
Lucy was very shy, but in her secret heart she 
was proud of him; proud of the strength that 
could heave the heavy timber up which her 
brother Nathan avoided, of the skill that could 
tame the wildest colt. She was sure he would 
always be good hereafter. ‘The four days’ dwell- 
ing in a grove with him was a delight so great 
that it almost frightened her. 

So the day came. All Monday the commit- 
tees were at work arranging the tents, in the 
form of a hollow square, beneath the shelter of 
the trees. A bright little stream curved around 
two sides of the encampment. In its centre 
arose a covered platform, to which was affixed 
a derrick painted pea green, whose top support- 
ed a sharp-toned iron bell. Ranks of rough 
benches confronted this stand, in the midst of 
which, and directly under the platform, was a 
small benched inclosure for the use of the “‘anx- 
ious,’ who were expected to resort thither at 
the close of every service to listen to the prayers 
and appeals of the brethren. Nor was the car- 
nal man forgotten. Besides the eating-saloon, 
open to all, each tent bore a long table, duly 
spread three times a day with amplest provision. 
These tents represented each a village, and shel- 
tered by night and by day'a whole neighbor- 
hood. The name of the place—‘‘ Pemigewas- 
set,” “*Stowe,” ‘‘Lacon”—was lettered upon 
the front, accompanied by some floral device 
or text of Scripture. Upon the Ammonoosuc 
tent was the inappropriate recommendation to 
‘* Watch and Pray,” around which, by way of 
antidote, a wreath of flowery hops was garland- 
ed. The space within was gorgeous in its ap- 
pointments, and boasted, besides a small book- 
case of religious reading, a round table with a 
red cover, which supported a huge nosegay of 
flowers, and gave the whole a “‘ tasty effect,” 
as Mrs, Wilder exultingly remarked to Mrs. 
Robbins, equaled by none of the others—of 
which effect all Ammonoosuc was justly proud. 
And so the camp-meeting began fairly. 

All day Tuesday people were pouring in. 
Each one-seated wagon brought three and a 
baby; each two-seated, five and two babies. 
By night hundreds were assembled. The moon 
was brilliantly full, and the singing and prayer 
meeting which inaugurated the assembly so spir- 
ited and satisfactory that Brother Little rubbed 
his hands, and remarked to Brother Smith that 
he’d been to forty camps in his time, but in his 
opinion this was going to be the greatest yet. 

‘** How fanny!” whispered Hepsy Robbins, as 
they watched the bustle inside the tent. ‘‘ See, 
Lucy, the beds this side are for us, and that side 
for the men-folks. Don’t it look queer?” 

** But who sieep on the table ?” langhed Lucy, 
as a row of rustling mattresses was lifted up. 

**Don’t you know? Why, the elders and 
deacons, of course. That's to keep people in 
order, and stop any sky-larking and frolicking 
among us young ones. Say, Lucy, which bed 
will you have? Here, take this one next to 
mine.” 

“Lucy,” called her mother, and she whis- 
pered, “‘ here's your place, next tome. I don’t 
want you down there with those girls, for you'll 
talk and chatter all night, and not be fit for a 
thing in the morning. Just slip off your frock 
there, behind the curtain, and put on your 
double-gown, and I'll fix you.” 

So, like Christabel, ‘‘her gentle limbs she did 





undress,” so far as gown and hoop went; and 
hoa soon, in her neat gray wrapper, she was 
lying comfortably tucked up in the bed her pru- 

ent mother had provided with pillow and quilt. 
Sweet, musty smells filled the air from the hay- 
covered floor. The straggling moon-rays, the 
flapping curtain, the chewing and champing of 
the horses tethered close by—all was odd and 
novel. She could not sleep. By-and-by the 
men came in, spread their quilts and blankets, 
and subsided into repose. Good Elder Adams 
occupied the end of the table nearest to Lucy's 
couch. His righteous slumbers quickly became 
audible, and, peeping round to look at him, Luc 
saw a pair of eyes intently fixed upon her. 
strange thrill came over her brain as she met 
them. Only the width of the narrow table and 
the elder’s boots separated her from Kane! She 
blushed uncomfortably, and dropped her eyelids 
not to open them again ; but, for long after, fairy 
lights and visions seemed to dance before her 
and trouble her repose. 

At dawn the camp awoke. Small chance was 
there for late sleeping. ‘Thin blue smoke began 
to curl from early fires. Horses whinnied for 
their corn. Impatient hands waited to pack 
away the beds, and restore the tents to daytime 
order. By eight o’clock breakfast was eaten 
and dishes washed; and white-haired Elder 
Adams took his place, Bible in hand, at the head 
of the long table, to lead in prayer. Lucy sat 
just without the door. ‘The stillness, the beau- 
tiful peace of the new-born day seemed reflected 
in her face. One golden beech leaf fluttered 
down, and lay upon her fair braids. Kane wasn't 
given to poetry, but somehow a line came into 
his head as he looked : 

“Oh, my Love is like the morning!” 
He read it somewhere. He thought it was true 
—about Lucy. 

At ten o’clock the clanging bell announced 
general service, and the crowd assembled. Truth 
to tell, it was not a picturesque crowd. The 
American of the rural districts is rarely a hand- 
some animal. He is lean. He is brown. He 
loses his teeth early. Hard work and soda soon 
transform the loveliness of youth into pallor and 
sharp outline. Saleratus claims itsown. Here 
and there one sees a sweet young face, or an old 
one with fine, strong lines, deep cut and inscru- 
table, like a carving in stone; but personal beauty 
is the exception. Beauty apart, however, we 
may be proud of our multitudes. For decorum, 
for good-humor, for general neatness of appear- 
ance, for civility to strangers, for a sense of pro- 
priety which almost ranks as dignity, it would be 
hard to find their parallel in any other country. 
At this Cadiz camp- meeting even the babies 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and sucked 
their thumbs contentedly throughout the service 
without a cry. Thirteen ministers occupied the 
platform. With able generalship the lesser lights 
were first brought forward, leaving the greater 
for the third day, when the excitement was ex- 
pected to culminate. The sermon was a quiet 
one; the wild and beautiful songs of the Method- 
ist hymnal blended with the soft rustling of the 
trees above, and the morning sped quickly away. 

Great cheer was held in all the tents at noon, 
and unlimited quantities of pie eaten—fit prepara- 
tion for the after services. Pie usually precedes 
repentance, as pie-eaters know. In the evening, 
under the blaze of the harvest-moon, Brother 
Parker arose for the firsttime. A tall, thin man, 
with a sallow, tender face, and emotional. His 
sermon was unusually fervid. A certain thrill 
moved over the assembly, and, at its close, a 
number of persons passed quietly and without 
excitement into the ‘‘ anxious seat,” as candi- 
dates for the prayers of the congregation. Some 
were parents, who carried their children thither ; 
some members of the church, who felt that their 
faith had suffered a decadence. All were wel- 
comed and rejoiced over by the good brethren, 
and mention was made of the fact that still there 
was room for others, further urgency being held 
in reserve for the next day. 

It was then, after two long and ‘‘ searching” 
discourses, that Brother Parker had “fixed” to 
have Lucy suecumb. He came to her among 
the throng, and pleaded earnestly. He even took 
her hand, and strove, with gentle force, to draw 
her to the front. ‘To his surprise, she resisted. 
The girl had her own reserve of character, her 
own thoughts as to spiritual things. ‘The small 
inclosure of rough boards, within which it seem- 
ed to him so important that she should kneel, 
was to her no sacred place. God had appeared 
nearer often—in the woods, on the hills, alone in 
her little room. Even the spectacle of her friends, 
Hepsy and Esther, conducted, weeping, to the 
‘*anxious seat,” failed to move her. ‘‘I can 
not; it would not be honest.” Such was Lucy’s 
creed; and her flower-like beauty concealed an 
underlying strength, even as beneath the mount- 
ain-slopes enameled with butter-cups spreads the 
indestructible granite. 

By the afternoon of the third day a wide- 
spread excitement had seized upon the camp. A 
rugged and reserved people like those of New 
England are most formidable when under the in- 
fluence of unexpected emotion. The very nov- 
elty of sensation and expression astounds them. 
Strong men sobbed ; women became hysterical ; 
girls rushed forward and fell upon their 

nees ; the elders went to and fro among the crowd, 
expostulating, explaining, entreating. Over all 
rang at intervals the voices of the choir in wild, 
sweet snatches. A dark thunder-cloud for a mo- 
ment hid the sun, and one low peal shook the 
air. Brother Parker stood again by Lucy; he 
held her hand. She was excited and in tears, 
but she was firm. Just then a stir took place 
near them. A young man with bowed head was 
hurried past by two of the elders. His face was 
hidden in his hands, but Lucy could not mis- 
take. A sudden tide of emotion shook her soul. 
If Kane yielded—if Kane were going to that 
place—then she should go too. 





Was not her place by him—in time and eter- 
nity? Brother Parker felt the fingers quiver in 
his grasp, the resistance slacken, Another mo- 
ment he had led her forward. She was kneel- 
ing, kneeling by Kane's side; and this victory of 
an earthly affection, which was to him as a heav- 
enly one, had power to bring tears like rain down 
the good man’s cheeks. Sweetly rang the hymn 
over them, the cloud floated past, the clear sun- 
shine streamed in and bathed the place, and 
Heaven seemed to smile upon the scene. 

To our young lovers—who shall say? ‘To 
some hearts God has revealed himself in this 
manner. We may not dare to question. But 
with their deeper thoughts mingled the strange 
sweetness of being there side by side—the earth- 
ly blending with the unearthly, as it will do while 
we are things of earth. 

**Don’t let her converse with any one, Sister 
Wilder,” said Brother Parker, as he restored 
the agitated Lucy to her friends. ‘‘ Keep her 
aloof this evening. Let no vain conversation or 
gossip arise to disturb the impression on her 
mind. To-morrow I will talk with her further.” 

Oh, Brother Parker, had you noticed the hand- 
clasp, warmer and more lingering than became 
those who met merely upon a spiritual platform, 
exchanged between your young converts? Did 
you hope to make matters quite safe for the im- 
portant conversation of the morrow? Oh, Broth- 
er Parker, who shall guess or compute the moral 
blindness which Cupid can throw over even a 
good man’s soul ? 

So Mrs, Wilder kept Lucy “aloof.” Poor 
Kane, hovering about the family group for the 
chance of a word, found only downcast lashes on 
the part of his idol, and discouraging looks from 
therest. Father, mother, brother Nathan, sister- 
in-law Ellen, and faithful Draxy, all were de- 
termined there should be no ‘‘ philandering”’ that 
night at least. So the flame in Kane’s soul, thus 
repressed, burned more hotly than ever; and at 
“‘mirk midnight” he was still lying, unable to 
sleep, and longing for the dawn, his eyes fixed 
on the fair head not a yard from him. 

A slight movement showed him that Lucy too 
slept not. In amoment, prudence and propriety 
alike forgotten, he had gently pushed his pillow 
some inches nearer. 

“* Lucy!” 

Such a tiny whisper! Smothered by Deacon 
Allen’s hearty snores, it would scarcely have 
caught the attention of Fine Ear, but Lucy heard. 

She half turned, her face dyed with scarlet 
blushes as she saw that bold head so near. ‘‘Oh 
don’t!” she breathed ; ‘* somebody will hear !” 

‘*They are sound as dormice,” whispered 
Kane; ‘‘they won’t wake. Do let me speak, 
Lucy. I shall die if you won't listen. ‘This 
afternoon, when I knelt there, you know, I said 
to God, ‘O Lord, I will be a good man and a 
church-member with Thy help; but how can I 
be any thing good unless I have the girl 1 love to 
go along with me? Oh, let me have her, Lord!’ 
And just then, Lucy, your dress rustled, and you 
came and knelt down by me. I knew it in a 
moment, though I didn’t open my eyes. And 
then I felt that the Lord was as good as they 
say, and I took it as a sign from Him that I was 
to have my heart’s desire; and I prayed, Lucy— 
I prayed with all my might, for the first time in 
my life. Did you pray too, darling ?” 

‘*Yes, Kane.” 

** And for me?” 

** Yes, Kane.” 

**Oh, Lucy, is it real? Could you really care 
for me? I have loved you always, dear—did 
you know it? But till to-night I conid not 
speak it out. Will you really be my love and 
wife, Lucy ?” 

‘Yes, Kane.” 

Never sounded words so sweet as those three 
‘*Yeses,” breathed in that fairy whisper. Kane 
put out his hand—little fingers met and clasped 
it; and just fhen somebody stirred, and Deacon 
Atwater, at the far end of the tent, gave a spe- 
cies of snort, and half raised himself. With 
frightened haste the locked hands unclosed. In 
half a second Kane and Lucy, to all appear- 
arce, were fast asleep. And from that time till 
morning not a sound broke the stillness of the 
tent. 

Brother Parker was perplexed next day at 
the attitude of mind in which he found his young 
disciple. She wac very sweet and gentle; bore 
his questionings patiently. And when he asked, 
Did she feel as if she loved God, she said, Yes, 
and she hoped always to love Him now, for He 
had made her very happy. But when the fur- 
ther inquiry was propounded, Was this feeling 
so strong that she felt justified in becoming the 
wife of a minister of the Gospel, the answer was 
immediate. No! She could never have mar- 
ried a minister, any way ; and besides— 

** Besides » hat ?” 

She had prvmised Elkanah Robbins to marry 
him. 

But when had this promise been made? Long 
and sorely did Brother Parker puzzle over the 
matter, and so did Mrs. Wilder, who, in the 
heat of her astonishment at ‘‘ that child’s think- 
in’ of a husband,” was heard to say, that for her 
part she couldn’t think how they got at each oth- 
er! Lucy and Kane kept their own counsel, 
and the affair in time got to be spoken of as 
‘*happenin’ at the camp;” which fact made it 
more than usually interesting to the neighbors. 
Small and transient opposition had our young 
couple to contend with. They were married the 
next year. Both are members of the church 
now, and Kane was on the Conference Commit- 
tee for the last camp-meeting. When people 


ask if he got religion at Cadiz, he is wont to an- 
swer that, ‘‘that's a matter between him and 
the Lord; but if not, he got something most as 
good”—his eloquent glance finishing the sen- 
tence. Elder Robbins will be an indulgent friend 
to the next generation in Ammonoosuc. And if 
he should ever lie in tabled state, and hear a lit- 
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tle silvery confabulation break in upon the si- 
lence of the ‘‘ guarded tent,” we may be pretty 
sure that he-will be conveniently blind and deaf 
to what is going on, remembering how sweetly 
once his Lucy’s voice broke the stillness with, 
‘* Yes, Kane.” 








STAMPEDE OF PEASANTS INTO 
PARIS. 


r | VHE ‘rush of people from the country around 

‘Paris: into the city for protection, which we 
illustrate: on -page'696, is. graphically described 
by an s. He says: 

‘*Po' the Arch of Triumph first. What do 
you see on theway? What do you see amidst 
the trees of Boulogne and the plain of Long- 
champs? ‘What on the long road of the Elys- 
ian Trelds, and on the diverging highways to the 
west, south, and north? Carriages, vans, wag- 
ons, carts, wheel-barrows, trays on wheels—all 
ladenwith household goods, all accompanied by 
their homeless owners, ali testifying to the reality 
of the defense Paris is prepared to make. You 
meet the stream at the Madeleine, and it is all 
but anbroken during a two-hours’ drive. A long 
Normandy cart, drawn by clumsy, broad-backed, 
farm-house steeds, who neigh and caper at city 
sights and sounds until they remind you of the 
ass in the fable who emulated the lapdog’s tricks ; 
a cart—laden with human freight as well as with 
beds and bedding, chairs, tables, faded bits of 
work in Berlin wool framed and glazed, a bird- 
cage or two, and a pet dog—meets you first. An 
old erone is perched at a dangerous height on a 
palliasse of blue and white, little children cling 
to the dusty shafts, while men and women are 
walking in a melancholy procession at its side. 
Then a private omnibus with a coronet on its 
varnished sides, its windows down, and its blinds 
drawn, but with rare old china monsters peep- 
ing from its half-open door, and a confused vista 
of ormolu, statuettes, bronzes, cabinet pictures, 
and ornate time-pieces presenting itself from 
within, An open cab with a pyramid of bonnet- 
boxes. and feminine tranks, in the midst of which 
a vestal of sour exterior is squatted ; a barouche 
and) pair, on the seats of which are dressing- 
cases, and a gilt cage with a squalling macaw 
within ; a with bedding and pillows 
again; two vans, containing between them the 
furniture of a good-sized house ; a ramshackle 
nondescript on wheels, drawn by a mule, and with 
$ contents of a broker’s shop 
em into it, invas much confasion as if they 

been @ pepper-caster by giant 
hands; a little crowd on foot, which is like a 
funeral, save that the bearers are in blue linen 
instead of black cloth, and that they surround 
a brightly polished mahogany wardrobe instead 
of a coffin, meet the eye in succession. It is the 
flight into Paris. ‘The houses for miles round 
the fortifications are deserted, and: their recent 
occupants are flocking to within the walls by the 
hundred, with their chattels and their families, 
there to await the result of the enemy's advance. 
It seems a peculiar mode of preparing for a siege, 
this accumulation in the threatened city of use- 
less mouths ; but they feel safer, these poor peo- 
ple, to be at the capital than to retreat into the 
provinces, and the government has not hitherto 
said them nay. Down the main avenue of the 
Elysian Fields, past tie Arch of Triumph, on 
the summit of which there are soldiers taking 
observations, and a crane and a movable plat- 
form mysteriously at work ; along the roads skirt- 
ed by the cottages with double coach-houses, by 
the wicked little architectural prettinesses in 
stucco, from whose gates dainty white poodles 
with pink collars are wont to peep, and by the 
pretentious villas of detached gentility, and we 
are at the gates of the famous Bois. Nothing 
but families moving and closed houses all the 
way. Let the reader recall the time when he 
suffered last from the horrors of ‘a move,’ and 
then let him multiply the vehicles containing his 
household goods watil they cover three miles of 
ground, and he will realize what has taken place 
for the last forty-eight hours at the outskirts of 
and the main roads into Paris.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Te musical circles of this city will rejoice 
in an important change which the Philhar- 
monic Society proposes in its arrangements. 
Those who, in their desire to enjoy the rich treat 
which it offers every season, have hitherto sac- 
rificed comfort, and stood, weary and crowded, 
in the midst of an impatient throng on the steps 
of the Academy of Music, awaiting the opening 
of the doors, will appreciate the reserved seats 
which may hereafter be obtained for all the re- 
hearsals and concerts. Many lovers of music, 
and especially many ladies, have lacked both the 
physical strength and the patience to endure the 
crush which past arrangements involved. We 
trust that never again will there be witnessed, at 
the doors of the Aeademy of Music, such un- 
seemly crowding and struggling as have been seen 
on many & Friday afternoon and Saturday even- 
ing in past years. It would, however, certainly 
be a great convenience to the public if reserved 
seats to a single rehearsal or concert could be ob- 
tained; whereas, as we understand, now, only 
associate members who buy tickets for the whole 
course can obtain them. But this is an improve- 
ment upon the past. 





A lodging-house keeper in Paris issued a cir- 
cular, not long ago, addressed especially to En- 
glish travelers desirous of ‘assisting’ at the 
siege of Paris, offering comfortable apartments, 
completely out of the range of bombs. Nerv- 
ous persons may be accommodated with rooms 
in the cellars, and carriages are kept for prome- 
nades to the fortifications. 





A visitor to the ruins of the village of Ba- 
zeilles, near Sedan, writes: ‘‘ Bazeilles is a heap 
of smoking rubbish, and under this rubbish 
hew many corpses still! Nothing has yet been 





cleared away. At the end ofa side street a wo- 
man was trying to lift up a mass of stones. 
Her hair was her face pale, her eye 
fixed and She made no answer to all 
the questions we addressed to her, but contin- 
ued her work. It was evident that the unhappy 
woman had lost her reason. She was doubtless 
seeking some beloved being who had perished 
in the awful catastrophe. On the road stood 
one living creature, a little child; it held its 
hand out to us, and said it had not eaten since 
the day before.”’ 


Admiral Fourichon, the new Minister of Ma- 
rine in Paris, has ordered that the names of the 
following ts—Prince Prince Jerome, 
Empress Jerome and Queen 
Hortense—should be henceforth called Jupiter, 
Roche, Turenne, Desaix, and Kleber. 


— of our readers are familiar with the 
beautiful and touching poem, ‘‘Over the River,”’ 
which was first published about thirteen y 
ago. The author of it, Mrs. A. C. Wakefield 
recently died at Winchendon, Massachusetts, at 
the age of thirty-three. rs. Wakefield had 

ven to the public many other excellent pro- 

uctions, but ‘ Over the ae ee remem- 
bered as possessing a peculiar, touching beauty, 
that appealed to every heart. - 


The Governor of Paris announced some time 
ago that the French crown jewels were in a 
safe place, though, for ‘“‘obvious reasons,’ he 
declined to disclose that place. In 1791 the 
Crown Jewels were estimated at. 23,000,000 











francs. Among these a single diamond, known 
as the Ri t, is valued at twelve millions of 
francs. Since 1791 the market value of precious 


stones in general is considered to have tripled 
itself. There are 9547 diamonds, 513 pearls, 230 
rubies, 71 topazes, 150 emeralds, 134 sapphires, 
3 amethysts, 8 Syrian garnets, and 8 colored 
stones not ¢ i 





Busy brains have not only fixed upon Torquay 
as the winter residence of the Empress Eugénie, 
but on many other places also. Onestorysays she 
is to go to Scotland, another that she will short- 
ly proceed to the villa known as the Neuchatel, 
near ae the property of Miss Burdett 
Coutts. Another assures us that it is not yet 
decided how long she will remain at Hastings, 
where the health of the Prince has undergone 
much improvement, and at present there is no 
intention of visiting Torquay. Another declares 
that a residence is being sought near London. 
Another states that Lord Ashburnham has placed 
his mansion at:Sussex at the disposal of the im- 
perial refugees. 


In London a protest against war has been cir- 
culated by the International Association of Wo- 
men. It is an earnest petition that there may 
be a cessation of the awful struggle between 
France and Germany. 


Men sometimes give curious reasons why they 
don’t want intellectual wives. A distinguished 
man is reported to have res | said, in conver- 
sation with a watering-place belle, that when he 
married he ‘‘did not want to marry a woman 
that knew too much!’ After he had been en- 
gaged in mental labor or speech-making all day, 
when he came home at night he did not want 
his wife to talk to him; but while he rested 
himself she was to fan off the flies. 


The searlet-fever is a disease which makes 


fearful ravages am children, and often leaves 
those who recover m. it with serious com- 
laints. The British Medical Journal states that 


rom 1848 to 1868 inclusive there were registered 

in England and Wales 415,983 deaths from sear- 
let-fever and its allied disease, diphtheria. And 
it is estimated that during the same period not 
less than 5,000,000 of persons in England suffer- 
ed more or less severely from attacks of these 
two diseases. Surely diseases so prevalent and 
fatal demand the most searching scientific inves- 
tigation. 





A fine equestrian statue of Queen Victoria, 
executed in Birmingham, has just arrived in 
Liverpool, where it is intended to place it op- 
cee St. George’s Hall, near the statue of the 

rince Consort already there. The Corporation 
of Liverpool have paid £5000 for the work, and 
it is expected, although the statue will be im- 
mediately placed upon the estal, that the 
formal unveiling take e in the pres- 
ence of the Queen herself, who, it is believed, 
will visit Liverpool in November, being desirous 
of seeing the fine statue erected there to the 
Prince Consort. ‘ 





The Duke De Reichstadt, son of Napoleon I. 
and Marie Louise of Austria, born in 1811, de- 
ceased in 1832, was Napoleon II. In 1814, when 
the Emperoral in favor of his son as Na- 
poleon II., the Senate ignored the proceeding, 
and ealled Louis XVIII. to the throne of France. 
A second act of abdication had no more effect, 
and the unfortunate nominal Napoleon II. nev- 
er ruled France. Napoleon ITI. called himself 
such because he recognized the acts of his uncle. 





The balloon proves very useful in conveying 
intelligence from Paris. . Tissander, the aero- 
naut, has made several voyages, carrying letters 
and papers and information about the general 
condition of Paris during the siege. Recently 
he was the bearer of twenty-five thousand letters 
no Paris, designed for various stations outside 
of Paris. 





According to the Grape Culturist grapes can 
be kept perfectly plump, sweet, and fresh under- 
und. They should — as late in the 
all as possible on a clear day, and laid in a box 
about eight inches deep, with a layer of grape 
leaves from the vines at the bottom, then a layer 
of fruit, then leaves in, until the box is full. 
Let the lid be nailed tight, and bury ney 
to escape the frost, and in the spring they will 
be as fresh as when first picked. 





A private letter from a lady, dated Vevay, 
Switzerland, September 17, alludes thus to the 
embarrassments to which travelers are exposed : 


“This terrible war has cast its shadow over our 
travels, and we can not find it possible to enjoy and 
forget. Besides the effect upon our spirits, it has also 
touched our pockets, and shut us for the present out 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


of Italy. Our letters of credit are on Munroe, at Paris, 
and Swiss bankers will give us no money on his order 
without a ruinous discount. We have written home 
for an English letter, and, unless French credit revives, 
we shall be obliged to re: here until that is received. 
We have a little money on hand, and our landlord will 
not press us, so that we shall not suffer; but it is rath- 
er anawkward position in which to be placed, isitnot? 
There are several other Americans in this same ‘ pen- 
sion’ in similar plight, so that we laugh over our woes 
in concert.” 





There is a good prospect that the result of 
the Chinese experiment at North Adams will 
be to iret good boots and shoes into the market 
at a cheaper rate than they have been sold for 
yo nnn, Dep This will certainly be gratifying 
to purchasers. The Chinese shoemakers in Mr. 
Sampson’s factory have abundantly satisfied 
their employer. Already he produces shoes of 
unexceptionable quality for two dollars a case 
less than ever before; and he confidently counts 
on soon getting out the best shoes put in the 
market any where for six dollars a case less than 
indifferent ones formerly cost him. 





Jamaica, Long Island, is the location of the 
oldest Presbyterian church in America. This 
—— has been in existence two hundred 
and eight years. The first pastor was Zachariah 
Walker, who received £60 year. This church 
has had — — from the time of its or- 
ganization un’ present time, and the present 
elders and deacons are descendants of the old 
stock of two centuries ago. The old stone 
church was erected in 1 and was used as a 
house of worship until 1813, when the present 
edifice was built. 





A German peasant at Allstadt was found un- 
concernedly attending to his usual outdoor em- 
ployments, although the bullets were flying 
about him. Being asked if he was not afraid of 
the French, he replied, with great simplicity 
“Don’t you know the Prussians are coming up! 
There is no danger of the French doing any harm 
before the others get here.’ This illustrates the 
confidence of the German peasants in the Ger- 
man army. 





The organization known as the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History has already, as it is un- 
derstood, collected about $40,000 for the society. 
They have also purchased for the Park Museum 
the entire collection of the late Prince Maximil- 
ian, known as the Weid Collection, comprising 
4000 mounted birds, 600 mounted mammals, 
2000 fishes and reptiles; selections from the Ver- 
reaux collection at Paris, 2800 mounted birds, 
230 mounted mammals, 400 skeletons; the en- 
tire collection of American and foreign birds, 
about 2500 in number, lately belonging to D. F. 
Elliott, Esq. ; and aseries of 250 birds of Siberia 
from M. tte in Paris. This purchase com- 
prehends, in all, 12,770 specimens. 





Metz Cathedral was commenced in 1014 b 
Bishop Thierri, and finished in 1546. It is 3 
feet long, and the spire is about the same num- 
ber of feet in height. The great stone ark is 
pierced with innumerable port-holes, and these 
windows were filled in 1526 by Busch, of Stras- 
bourg, with rich stained glass, just before the 
art became lost. Its beautiful open-work spire, 
light as if carved of wood, carries an enormous 
bell, weighing about 28,600 pounds, and called 
La Mutte. e chief curiosities of the cathedral 
are the stone thrones of the = bishops, two 

rocessional crosses of the twelfth and four- 

eenth centuries, an embroidered red silk cope, 
said to be Charl e’s, and a dragon of paste- 
and canvas, formerly used in street pro- 
cessions, and called La Cracelli. The view of 
Metz from the spire is very fine. 





The Chicago Woman’s Hospital Medical Col- 
lege, which opens this month, is the only regu- 
lar medical college in the West where women 
may receive instruction. There is little doubt 
but that it will be successful, for in all parts of 
the country there are women who desire to be- 
come educated physicians, as well as many pa- 
tients who prefer, in some cases, to employ wo- 
men as physicians. 





The Journal of Health gives four rules to be 
followed in case one is bitten by a dog, or any 
other animal, supposed to be mad. Preserve the 
animal’s life, as it may be afterward proved that 
he was not mad, to the great relief of the per- 
son; keep the part bitten wet with spirits of 
hartshorn for an hour; administer hartshorn in- 
ternally, half a tea-spoonful in a wine-glass of 
water being a dose for an adult, and half that 
amount for a child; divert the mind from the 
subject as much as possible. Domestic animals 
should never be worried, as the bite of an angry 
dog has been followed by hydrophobia, when 
afterward he gave no indication of being mad. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Nerra.—For a good blouse waist pattern get the 
Nilsson Walking Suit, Bazar No. 42. You will have a 
beautiful court train by leaving out the front breadth 
in the Trained Carriage Dress, Bazar No. 24. We have 
published no other cut pattern of a court train. The 
low-necked basque in the Summer Walking Suit, Bazar 
No. 34, makes a nicely fitting corset cover by leaving 
off the shoulder-straps. You can not expect us to sep- 
arate the patterns, considering the price, which, for 
the whole suit, does not exceed that of a single piece 
in the pattern stores. 

Nora Jonzs.—Your purple poplin sample will dye 
black very well. The New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent Number will give you hints about making it.— 
“ Bound to John Company” is published in book form, 
and sent by mail for 75 cents. 

W. L. E. A.—-Velveteen is not considered stylish for 
a suit this winter.—It is not improper for a lady to re- 
ceive gifts from a valued gentleman friend. Of course 
you should tell a gentleman who calls incidentally that 
you have a previous engagement. 

Ienoranor.—If you are wearing mourning for a very 
distant relative, you can trim with velvet. A black 
velvet suit for a girl of twelve should have a basque 
and over-skirt, and the entire costume should be scal- 
loped and corded with gros grain. 

Frrenp Desoran.—Your ideas about making over 
the silk are good and practicable. We do not think 
the present styles of dress-making likely to change 
very soon. Line your mohair skirt with cambric. 
Put a narrow bias standing band, scarcely more than 
a binding, around the neck of high dresses, 
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Mrs. A. B. F.—Make your street suits of black silk 
and mohair by directions given in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 43, Vol. Il. The cut paper pattern of 
the Polonaise Walking Suit illustrated in the present 
paper will furnish you a stylish model. The American 
silks have now been pretty well tested, and are found 
to wear very well. 

Nerpy.—We can not give you the address you want; 
but if you will go to the embroidery stores and exhibit 
your work, we think you can dispose of it, if it is well 
done. 

Ienorance.—Your spotted silk is best suited for a 
house dress, but if you prefer a suit you will find full 
directions in Bazar No. 43, Vol. IL. Trim with black 
velvet and fringe. 

Miss A. E. S.—The cut paper pattern of Polonaise- 
Casaque illustrated in this paper is what you want. 
We shall soon give styles for mourning. 

Miss H. T.—Get a square of doublwidth tulle for 
your bridal veil. Round the lowercorners. Do not hem 
it. Gather the centre of the upper side to a band, to 
wear below a coronet of orange flowers. Make your 
bridal dress with high basque corsage, flowing sleeves, 
and demi-train. Trim with folds of white velvet and 
rich fringe. 

J. A. M.—We do not give addresses {n this column. 

M. T. H.—Recipes for improving the complexion 
can be found in the “ Bazar Book of Decorum” and in 
the “ Ugly Girl” articles in the Bazar. 

8. A. G.—Make kilt skirts and jackets, or Garibaldi 
waists with bias plaid skirts, for your boy of four years. 
As he is small and slight, do not put him in pantaloons 
yet. 

Kentucxy.—Black cashmere is far more stylish, as 
well as more expensive, than alpaca for a suit. The 
lowest priced cashmere used for suits is $2 a yard. 
Trim with three gross grain ruffles and fringe. Make 
by cut paper patterns of Polonaise Walking Suit illus- 
trated in this paper. 

Sryiisu.—You can not possibly make a shawl cos- 
tume without cutting the shawl. Read answer to 
“Emily M.” in Bazar No. 42, Vol. Ill. Your other 
queries are answered in New York Fashions of present 
Number. 

Neti A.—Your ideas about the brown hat are good. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 42, Vol. III. 

Mrs. E. E.—Read answer above to Miss H. T. 

E. M. D.—Your question about shaw! costumes is 
answered to other correspondents in this column. 


Mrs. E., or Boston.—‘ The stylish draped casaque 
so often alluded to” is the polonaise-casaque of the 
suit illustrated in the present Number of the Bazar, 


and of which we sell a cut paper pattern for 25 cents. 
To trim your silk skirt see Bazar No, 48, Vol. III. 

Rep Rintne Hoop.—Make your new suits by direc- 
tions in New York Fashions of the last and present 
Numbers of the Bazar. We can’t tell you how to 
“make over” dresses of which you merely mention 
the material. Get dark brown serge or the new 
fringed water-proof cloth for a traveling dress. White 
cashmere for a morning wrapper. Black velvet hat 
and cloak, and black marten furs. 

Mrs. M. E. F.—A pattern in our last Supplement 
will answer for your check flannel wrapper. Trim, 
with solid black and white flannel strips pinked at each 
edge, the white narrower than the black, and laid along 
the centre, and fastened by black soutache braid. 
The poplin wrapper in Bazar No. 2, Vol. ITI., narrowed 
and shortened, will give you the improved polonaise 
wrapper. Striped prints are most worn. It is rather 
early to decide about your velvet cloak. Ponson’s blue- 
black velvet, three-quarters of a yard wide, cuts to best 
advantage. 

Gus.—The French scourers can restore your point 
appliqué lace to its original beauty, provided it is not 
stained. We can not tell you how they do it, nor have 
we ever known it well cleaned except by experts who 
make it a business. They say it is done by dry press- 
ure, whatever that may be. 

Unririatep.—A suit of heavy black cashmere or 
Biarritz cloth for yourself, and one of sailor blue or 
plum-colored water-proof for your daughter, will be 
handsome for traveling costumes. The house you 
mention (A. T. Stewart's) will furnish your cap, gloves, 
and hat in good taste. 

K. C.—We have already answered your question. 

Mrs. H. A. R.—We have already given the simple 
directions for taking the bust measure—viz., by pass- 
ing a tape under the arms, over the largest part of the 
shoulder-blades, and two inches above the fullest part 
of the bust. You will find this illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar, Vol. IIL, No. 26. 

L. L.—It is manifestly impossible for us to tell you 
what subjects to write about in a newspapercorrespond- 
ence, nor do we know of any journal in need of such 
services. In this, as in other vocations, you must make 
your way by your personal efforts and talent. 

PuaseaNnna.—We have repeatedly declined to give 
any opinion on manuscripts in this column. 

F. A, 8,—You will find your question answered in a 
former Number. 

D. E. L.—Patterns for infants’ high-necked dresses 
are given in Bazar No. 43, Vol. III. They are called 
night-dresses, but are made precisely like day-slips. 

T. R. P.—Dark frock-coat and plain light panta- 
loons describes the semi-dress English costume now 
so much worn by bridegrooms. 

Warren.—We have no cut paper patterns of chil- 
dren’s clothing, but they are easily traced with a wheel 
from the Supplement. 

Cora Sreruens.—Your sample is very handsome 
cashmere of the stylish sailor blue shade. Make by 
cut paper pattern of Polonaise Walking Suit given 
with the present Number of the Bazar, and trim with 
blue or black gros grain ruffles and fringe. 

Mary.—Have your beaver cloth sacque dyed bottle 
green or chestnut brown if you want to wear it in the 
street. If it is for a house sacque, bright scarlet will 
be pretty. 

Krrrre Cirover.—Get white cashmere trimmed with 
white velvet and fringe for an opera-cloak, and make 
by pattern to be given in next Supplement. 

A. Lex.—Wait for our next Supplement for full di- 
rections and patterns of velvet cloaks. 

Lronre.—Read “ Over-skirts” in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 48, Vol. IIL. 

Mrs. W. S.—Fiuting-miachines cost from $7 50 ta 
$12.—We do not advertise houses by giving addresses 
in this column. 

Musste H. C.—Bazar No. 39, Vol. IIl., will give you 
patterns of basques and sacques for your dress. Make 
a basque and single skirt, and trim with brown silk 
bias bands and fringe of a darker shade about two 
inches wide. An engraving in Bazar No. 43, Vol. IIL., 
of a dress for an elderly lady will guide you in making 
the merino dress. 

Currry Rep.—Put your embroidered flounce around 
your trained cherry silk, head it with a muslin ruche, 
with velvet bows at intervals. Then make a long 
muslin over-skirt trimmed like the heading of the 
flounce. 
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VIEW OF THE RHINE VALLEY | ‘esque ruins, so familiarly known to the trav- 


FROM THE GIRSPERG. 


HIE province of Alsace is at this moment 
acquiring a notoriety, owing to the Franco- 
Prussian war, which has been unknown to it 
since its cession from Germany to France two 

















centuries ago; and yet few districts in Europe 
are filled with greater interest for the general 
tourist, or for the historian. The main features 
of the country may be thus briefly described : 


The Rhine, which divides it from the Grand | 


Duchy of Baden, is here no longer recognizable 
as the deep, rapid, pent-up river flowing between 
‘abrupt rocks, crowned here and there by pic- 


eler from Coblentz to Mayence, but, on the con- 
trary, runs, interspersed with innumerable isl- 
ands, through a wide, flat valley. 

At an aver distance of ten miles from the 
Rhine rise the Vc osges Mountains, forming a mag- 
nificent boundary to the province of Alsace on 
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service to their respective owners; and some of 
them might even now, if fortified, offer a stern 
resistance to invaders. 

- The Girsperg, so prominent in our sketch, is 


one of the three imposing chateaux which rear | 


themselves above the lovely valley of Ste. Marie- 


| aux-Mines, close to the quaint old town of Ribeau- 


VIEW OF THE RHINE VALLEY FROM THE GIRSPERG. 


the western side, while a corresponding ridge in 
Baden closes the valley on the east. From the 
railway between Strasbourg and Basle the chain 
of the Vosges, rising at various altitudes from 
1500 to upward of 4000 feet, has a singularly 
grand effect. 


On many of these lofty crags are | 


to be seen the ruins of castles which in the wars | 


of the Middle Ages were made to render good 


ville, founded by, and named after, the ancient 


lords of Ribeaupierre, once mighty rulers in Ger- | 


many. At the head of the valley is the town 
of Ste. Marie-aux-Mines. 
Girsperg, in point of construction and strength, 
is a fair example of the feudal castles of Alsace, 
built of, and literally grafted upon, the implaca- 
ble red granite rocks so peculiar to the district. 


The fortress of the | 
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| These mountains, with scarcely an exception, are 
covered from base to summit with verdure, the 
vine being cultivated about the lower parts of 
many of them; then the oak, chestnut, maple, 
and lime; and, highest of all, the pine and larch 
firs flourish to perfection. 

The view shown in the illustration is from the 





| plateau of the adjacent castle of St. Ulric, and 
extends over the valley of the Rhine, the mount- 
ains in the far distance being those of Baden. 

Alsace, which was originally a German prov- 
ince, was ceded to the French in 1648, and now 
forms the departments of the Upper and Lower 
Rhine. What its name will be a few months 
hence it is hard to predict, 
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THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


“To find four-leaved clover indicates great success in love and 
business.’’— Fairy nd. 
Aun! the old days when we were young, 
Ere either played the lover, 
When where the tiny brookicts sung 
We sought the four-leaved clover: 
Onur first blind gropings on the way 
We since so long have threaded, 
And in each promise of the day 
Some di ereenlyg reCH or 


Soon as our childish brains could read, 
Our lore was fairy stories, 

Of Jack tne Giant-killer’s deed, 
And Goody Two-shoes’ glories ; 

Then when the rain upon the grass 
Was blue and green and yellow, 

I shaped for you the shoes of glass, 
And called you Cinderella. 





Then in pure innocence we went 
Down on our knees together, 

And for the four-leaved wonder spent 
Whole weeks of summer weather; 

Your hair was golden, mine was brown, 
Our faces tanned and ruddy, 

And often mother-eyes would frown 
At dresses torn and muddy. 


But what cared we? The Fairy told 
The story of the clover; 

And what cared we for young or old, 
For parent or for lover? 

Long sunny days we grew, and sought 
The leaves that never wither, 

Nor ever dreamed nor cared nor thought 
Of how came life, or whither. 


Oh, was that not a glorious time, 
Ere sense of good or evil, 
The type of Eden's glorious prime 
Ere Eve believed the Devil? 
But she believed, and in her fall 
Sought leaves herself to cover; 
Those were our leaves, or none at all— 
The mystic four-leaved clover. 


With Time we grew, and Knowledge came, 
At once the Lord and Demon; 

Our young cheeks flushed a brighter flame, 
Each was the other’s leman; 

Yet still we groped, though more apart, 
Our sunny life-paths over, 

And sought, but with strange beating heart, 
That wondrous four-leaved clover. 


And further still we strayed aside, 
And all with us was over; 

You found a husband—more, beside, 

. You found the four-leaved clover. 

I linger still, a hale old man, 
With you my only lover; 

There are who can’t, there are who can— 
J never found the clover. 








THE PIER AT BOULOGNE. 


HERE are two piers at Boulogne. That on 
the Capecure side of the harbor is generally 
despised by fashionable society, which congre- 
gates principally on the pier by the Ltablisse- 
ment des Bains de Mer, as we see them in our 
illustration on page 701. ‘That is the end of the 
Capecure pier which you observe on the left ; and 
the Folkestone boat, just crossing the bar, will 
be presently in the harbor, making her way be- 
tween the two piers to the Port. 

If Boulogne be true to traditions, you may be 
sure it walks upon the pier; and here, at the ex- 
treme end, are the usual typical promenaders. 
If you do not meet them every morning, you meet 
people wonderfully like them. ‘The soldier, the 
sergent de ville, the fish-girl, and the bonhomme 
in the quartered hat, with the glass under his arm 
—when did you ever see Boulogne pier without 
these representatives of public and private life? 
There, too, is a British paterfamilias, who looks 
so impatient while the young lady of the period 
—presumably somebody of whom he is in charge 
—-stops to speak to the other lady, whose head is 
7 out of the picture. ‘There, too, is the 
elderly lady who always wants such a long rest 
when she has walked to the end of the pier ; and 
is, we may take it for granted, repeating to her- 
self, as she looks at the high sea and the tum- 
bling steamer, the lines beginning Suave mari 
magno, aud thinking that Lucretius must have 
meant them in especial application to watching 
the Folkestone boat coming in, from Boulogne 
pier. It may be, of course, that she is only re- 
ceiving a mental impression that the wind is very 
strong, the sea very rough, hoping that her sister 
Jane, who is on board the steamer, has not been 
very sick, and wondering if she will be able to 
offer her a better lunch than the hotel people pro- 
vided yesterday. 

The young lady already referred to, who is 
talking to her friend, proposes, you may be sure, 
to walk back on to the Port, and see the passen- 
gers land. This is so regular a recreation among 
the visitors to Boulogne that it is not likely to be 
omitted on this occasion. Moreover, the 
weather to-day gives the proceedings especial at- 
traction—on the suave mari principle, of course. 
That gorgeous young lady who is accompanied 
by the small child is evidently bent on the same 
excursion; she is only taking a last look at the 
steamer befure turning back,-and the dog is al- 
ready leading the way. It is not easy for ladies 
to make the of the pier on a day like this. 
But by dint of costume as closely as pos- 
sible, yet still in an alarming state of flutter; a 
judicious system of tacking; occasionally lying 
to and taking in all sail, or running in for shelter 
to the nearest port—by dint of all these devices, 
and taking advantage of every opportunity to run 
before the wind, the object is accomplished in 
sa 


fety, with no other casualties, it may be, than 
the loss of a stray hat and considerable confusion 
in the way of coiffure. We once knew a lady 
who left her hee/—that is to say, the heel of her 
boot-—sticking in one of the interstices between 
the planks of the pier; but that might happen 
in any weather, as the said interstices are much 





too wide. The accident rather spoiled her walk 
home; but her general effect was faultless, and 
she might be likened to Achilles—invulnerable 
to criticism in all respects except the heel. 

The passengers, as they land between a double 
file of derisive gazers, look quite as ill and un- 
happy as the most humorous spectator could 
desire. Jane in particular is worse than was 
expected; so let us hope that her sister will be 
what ladies call ‘‘ agreeably disappointed” in the 
lunch. It is lunch-time now with every par § 
except those with whom it is dinner-time, thoug 
some of the latter disguise the naked truth. At 
any rate, upon one pretext or the other, every 
body goes home for refreshment. It is now two 
o'clock. By three or half past they will be out 
again; and by four the perpetual pier will be 
more crowded than ever. 





HOUSE-CLEANING HINTS. 


ARCH is the orthodox month for cleaning, 
after the old household canons, but any 
woman who chooses to lighten her work by doing 
half of it at a time will adopt an extra week in 
the autumn as well. All the coverlets, woolen 
sheets, and beds that required it were washed in 
the last sunshiny daysof March. ‘Then the car- 
pets were beaten in the good wind, and parlor 
curtains aired ; then, too, the floors were washed 
from garret to cellar, and disinfectants provided. 
Now carpets are loosened at the edges, and the 
dust brushed out at the border without taking 
them up; wall-paper is dusted all over with large 
feather brushes, and all the wood-work washed, 
and windows polished. The best way to do this, 
when they can’t be lifted from the frames, is to 
have a broad, shallow tin pan the width of the 
window, made to hook on the seat, to catch all 
dripping, and wash the panes with soap-suds 
and a small mop twice as full as a dish-mop. 
Have a pointed wooden knife, with narrow blade, 
to clean the dust that hardens in corners unless 
nice dusting has been given the season through. 
Rinse with fair water, and, inthecountry, windows 
not exposed to the road will dry brilliantly, and 
need no other polish. Dry whiting is used for 
plate-glass and mirrors, rubbed on with woolen 
cloths. All gilding may be cleaned with sweet 
oil, and rubbed dry with whiting. Walnut and 
oak furniture, in wax or oil finish, should be 
cleaned with cold-drawn linseed-oil and flannel, 
rubbing dry with fresh cloths. This treatment 
every year preserves the furniture from a de- 
faced and worn look. Whitening walls should 
be done in the fall, to have the freshness all win- 
ter and spring, when flies and dust do not abound, 
leaving them to complete their work in summer, 
at the close of the housekeeping year, when we 
eat the last pickles and preserves, and see the end 
of our linen frocks and . All the beds 
and blankets should lie in the sun for a week, 
only taking them in at night. This sweetens 
them nearly as much as a washing. Spread all 
stains with a paste of soft-soap and starch, scrap- 
ing off when dry with an old knife kept for the 
purpose, washing with a little water, and drying 
with a ; this treatment repeated will purify 


pe aces . 
k sharply after insects, spring and fall, if 
you wish to be free from the pests. ‘‘ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty” here. Turn 
your carpets back for a quarter of a yard all 
round, if they are not taken up, sweep out the 
dust, and wash the floor for that depth with fresh, 
strong turpentine, putting the carpet immediate- 
ly back. When taken up entirely, sprinkle the 
lining with cedar saw-dust or camphor-gum, and 
you may be sure the moths will keep away. To 
drive them from stuffed furniture pour fresh cam- 
phene or burning-fluid over the cushions. If 
pure it will leave no stain, and the smell disap- 
pears in a day of good airing. Keep cushions 
free from dust with a hand-broom and damp 
cloth ; the feather duster is not enough. Cock- 
roaches simply can not exist where Paris green 
is sprinkled. It should be strewn in trunks that 
are to be stored even for a week in a hotel or 
warehouse, for the plagues will get in. Keep 
the Paris green in a common tin pepper-box, 
labeled, and sprinkle with this. Scotch snuff 
will drive away ants, and sea-sand or oyster- 
shells laid on pantry shelves are not inviting to 
them. Scatter sprigs of wormwood in the haunts 
of black ants. 

Fly-paper should be kept about all autumn, to 
destroy the breed for next spring. Keep it near 
an open window so that they will be drawn from 
the occupied parts of the room. People com- 
plain that it does no good, but this is because it 
is not kept long enough in use. It should be 
ready for the first fly that comes in spring, and 
speed the last one that goes in winter. Scald 
bedsteads, and wash with a small brush di 
in kerosene. The ceiling should be 
and every crevice stopped’ with plaster of Paris 
or cement, so that no»inseets’ may lodge there. 
‘Tenants of city houses are sometimes annoyed 
by invasions of bed-bugs from unknown sources 
which no care can . Insuch cases take 
down the cornices borders of wall-paper and 
windows ; the secret will usually be found there, 
or in the cracks of the mould-boards. Brush the 
backs of cornices with tar before putting up, and 
bugs will not return to their old haunts again. 
Ants don’t like Paris green, tansy, kerosene, or 
cayenne, and their strong-holds may be made ju- 
diciously unpleasant to them by sprinkling with 
these articles. 

Papering and painting are best done in the 
fall. For such work the colder the weather the 
better, so it does not freeze, old mechanics say. 
In hot weather the wood absorbs the oil of paint 
much more than in cold months, when it hardens 
on the outside, forming a coat which protects the 
wood, instead of drying in. Walls which are to 
be repapered should have all the old paper and 


and all cracks in the plaster filled with plaster 
of Paris. Next they should be washed with 
a weak mixture of carbolic acid and water, to 
destroy the last trace of mould or vermin. The 
best paste is made of rye flour, with a little glue 
in it, and turpentine, which will keep out bugs. 
Most people now understand how dangerous it 
is to paper a wall over bits of old paper and 
paste. Every such spot becomes a putrefaction, 
tainting the air till it brings disease. 

See that the painter mixes his paint with boiled 
linseed-oil instead of cold-pressed, for the latter 
takes nearly a season to dry. Considerable econ- 
omy is effected by applying a size of a pound of 
glue dissolved in hot water, diluted with four gal- 
lons of cold, to which is added six pounds of 
whiting. This answers for a first coat; the sec- 
ond should be half oil and half turpentine, mixed 
with white zinc, which does not discolor like 
lead. Oil does not bleach on inside work as it 
does on outer walls, and is apt to tinge the paint 
yellow. Walls may be washed with the glue 
size instead of whitewash ; one coat of paint aft- 
erward would obviate the need of yearly white- 
washings, as it could be washed like wood-work. 
A little chrome yellow will give a straw or buff 
tint to the wash. Raw umber in paint gives dif- 
ferent drab shades according to the quantity 
used. A cheap paint for floors is thus made, 
and country housewives can apply it for them- 
selves: Five pounds of French ochre, and a quar- 
ter of a pound of glue dissolved in a gallon of hot 
water; stir in the ochre, and apply hot to the 
floor with a paint or whitewash brush, When 
dry, apply one coat of boiled linseed-oil. This 
paint dries very quickly, hardening overnight in 
summer, though it is beat to allow twenty-four 
hours for it to dry. It is very cheap, oil costing 
about seventy-five cents a gallon, ochre ten cents, 
and glue twenty-five cents a pound. New pine 
floors and tables may have an oak tint -given 
them by washing them with a solution of cop- 
peras in strong lye, applied with a mop. When 
dry this should be oiled, and will look well: a 
year or more, when the oil should be renewed. 
To extract grease from old floors, apply a — 
of wet wood-ashes, keeping it on several days, 
or cover the spot with pipe-clay. Grease on 
wall - papers, caused by persons rubbing their 
hands against it, is taken out by applying a 
cream of pipe-clay and water, leaving it to dry, 
and scraping it off. Stains on wall-paper may 
be cut out carefully with a sharp penknife, and 
pieces to match inserted with paste. When 
nicely done it is, if not imperceptible, at least 
much better than black spots. Ink on wood 
may be sometimes removed by washing with 
a very hot and strong solution of oxalic acid; 
cover the spot with grains of the acid, pour 
a spoonful of water on it, and set a hot flat- 
iron on the place till the hissing ceases. Wet it 
again, and put more acid to it if > Te- 
placing the iron. The oil of vitriol and sand, 
washed off with saleratus water, is said to re- 
move ink. 

Clean silver door-knobs and hinges with kero- 
sene and whiting, applied quickly with flannel, 
and polished with a clean cloth and dry whiting. 
Kerosene and powdered lime or fine ashes will 
brighten tin or any metal with the least labor. 
Alabaster and all marbles may be cleaned by 
mixing powdered pumice-stone with verjuice, 
and covering the marble with it for hours. Rub 
it clean with a fresh sponge, rinse with fair wa- 
ter, and wipe dry with old linen. Try it on 
marble hearths. 

Straw matting should be washed with a cloth 
hardly wet in salt-water. ‘The matting must 
never be soaked, and a brushing with damp sand 
or meal will often clean it better than water. 
Clean the glass of pictures with whiting, as wa- 
ter will injure the picture. When new, varnish 
gilt frames with copal varnish, and when dry it 
can always be kept clean by cold water. Free- 
stone hearths are cleaned by water without soap, 
covering them with powdered freestone while 
damp, and brushing it off when dry. Rub stains 
out with a piece of stone. Common stone hearths 
are said to be improved by rubbing with lamp- 
= Gray marble is to be rubbed with linseed- 
oi 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by HARPER Fd Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.]} 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 
FAITHFUL STILL. 


Wuen Hilda sent off her note to Gualtier she 
felt certain that he would come to her aid. All 
that had between them had not shaken 
the confidence which she felt in his willingness 
to assist her in a thing like this. She understood 
his feelings so perfectly that she saw in this pur- 
pose which she offered him something which 
would be more agreeable to him than any other, 
and all that he had ever expressed to her of his 
feelings strengthened this view. Even his at- 
tempts to gain the mastery over her, his coer- 
cion by which he forced from her that memora- 
ble promise, his rage and his menaces at Lau- 
sanne, were so many proofs of his love for her 
and his malignant hate to Lord Chetwynde. 
The love which she had once despised while she 
made use of it she now called to her aid, so as to 
make use of it again, not thinking of what the 
reward would be which he would claim, not car- 
ing what his hope might be, indifferent to what- 
ever the future might now reveal, and intent 
only upon securing in the best and quickest way 
the accomplishment of her own vengeful desires. 
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This confidence which she felt in Gualtier was 


not unfounded, nor was her hope disappointed. 
In about a week after she had sent her letter she 
received an answer. It was dated Florence. It 
showed that he had arrived in the city, and in- 
formed her that he would call upon her as soon 
as he could do so with safety. There was no 
signature, but his handwriting was well known 
to her, and told her who the writer was. 

About an hour after her receipt of the letter 
Gualtier himself was standing in her presence. 
He had not changed in appearance since she last 
saw him, but had the same aspect. Like all pale 
and cadaverous men, or men of consumptive look, 
there could be scarcely any change in him which 
would be for the worse. In Hilda, however, there 
was a very marked change, which was at once 
manifest to the searching gaze of his small, keen 
eyes as they rested upon her. She was not, in- 
deed, so wretched in her appearance as on that 
eventful day when she had astonished him by her 
arrival at Lausanne. Her face was not ema- 
ciated, nor were her eyes set in dark cavernous 
hollows as then, nor was there on her brow the 
stamp of mortal weakness. What Gualtier saw 
in her now had reference to other things. He 
had seen in her nervousness and agitation before, 
buat now he marked in her a loss of all her old 
self-control, a certain feverish impatience, a wild 
and unreasoning eagerness, all of which seemed 
to rise out of recklessness and desperation. Her 
gestures were vehement, her words careless and 
impassioned in tone. It was in all this that he 
marked the greatness of the change in her, The 
feverish warmth with which she greeted him was 
of itself totally different from her old manner, 
and from its being so different it seemed to him 
unnatural. On the whole, this change struck him 
painfully, and she seemed to him rather like 
one in a kind of delirium than one in her sober 


senses. 

‘When I last bade you good-by,” said she, 
alluding in this very delicate way to their part- 
ing at the hotel in Lausanne, ‘‘ you assured me 
that I would one day want your services. You 
were right. Iwas mad. I have overcome my 
madness. I do want you, my friend—more than 
ever in my life before. You are the only one 
who can assist me in this emergency. You 
gave me six months, you remember, but they 
are not nearly poy You understood my position 
better than I did.” 

She spoke in a series of rapid phrases, hold- 
ing his hand the while, and looking at him with 
burning intensity of gaze—a gaze which Gualtier 
felt in his inmost soul, and which made his whole 
being thrill. Yet that c o his hand and 
that gaze and those words did not inspire him 
with any pleasant hope. They hardly seemed 
like the acts or words of Hilda, they were all so 
unlike herself. Far different from this was the 
Hilda whom he had known and loved so long. 
That one was ever present in his mind, and had 
been for years—her image was never absent. 
Through the years he had feasted his soul in 
meditations upon her grand calm, her sublime 
pe her statuesque beauty, her superiority 
to all human weakness, whether of love or of re- 
morse. Even in those collisions into which she 
had come with him she had risen in his estima- 
tion. AtChetwynde she had shown some weak- 
ness, but in her attitude to him he had discov- 
ered and had adored her demoniac beauty. At 
Lausanne she had been even grander, for then she 
had defied his worst menaces, and driven him 
utterly discomfited from her presence. Such 
was the Hilda of his thoughts. He found her 
now changed from this, her lofty calm trans- 
formed to feverish impatience, her domineering 
manner changed to one of obsequiousness and 
flattery. ‘The qualities which had once excited 
his admiration appeared now to have given way 
to others altogether commonplace. He had part- 
ed with her thinking of her as a powerful demon, 
he came back to her finding her a weak woman. 

But nothing in his manner showed his thoughts. 
Beneath all these lay his love, and the old devo- 
tion manifested itself in his reply. 

“You know that always and under all cir- 
cumstances, my lady, you can command my 
services. Only one exceptional case has ever 
arisen, and that you yourself can understand and 
excuse,” 

Hilda sat down, motioning him also to a seat, 
and for a moment remained silent, leaning her 
head on her hand in deep thought. Gualtier 
waited for her next words. 

‘You must not expose yourself to danger,” 
said she at length. 

‘* What danger?” 

** He will recognize you if he sees you here.” 

“1 know that, and have guarded against it. 
He is not at home now, is he ?” 

**No.” 

‘*] knew that very well, and waited for his 
departure before venturing here. I know very 
well that if he were to catch even the faintest 
glimpse of me he would recognize me, and it 
would be somewhat difficult for me to escape. 
But to-day I happened to see him go out of the 
Porta Livorna, and I know he is far off by this 
time. So, you see, I am as cautious as ever. On 
the whole, and as a general thing, I intend to be 
guided by circumstances. Perhaps a disguise 
may be necessary, but that depends upon many 
different things. I will have, first of all, to learn 
from you what it is that you want me to do, and 
then I can arrange my plan of action. But be- 
fore you begin I think I ought to tell you a very 
remarkable incident which happened in London 
not long ago—and one, too, which came very 
near bringing my career, and yours also, my 
lady, to a very sudden and a very unpleasant 
termination.” 

At this Hilda gave a start. 

‘* What do you mean?” she asked, hurriedly. 

‘*Oh, only this, that a very nice little trap 
was laid for me in London, and if I had not been 

unusually cautious I would have fallen into it. 





Had that been the case all would have been up 
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with me; though as to you, I don’t see how 
your position would have been affected. For,” 
he added, with deep and uncontrollable emotion, 
‘‘ whatever may happen to me, you must know 
enough of me by this time, in spite of my occa- 
sional rebellions, to be as sure of my loyalty to 
you as of your own existence, and to know that 
there could be no possibility of my revealing any 
thing about you; no,” he added, as his clenched 
fist fell upon the table, and his face flushed up 
deeply at his rising feeling—‘‘ no, not even if it 
were still the fashion to employ torture; not 
even the rack could extort from me one syllable 
that could implicate you. After all that I have 
said, I swear that by all that is most holy !” 

He did not look at Hilda as he said this, but 
his eyes were cast on the floor, and he seemed 
rather like a man who was uttering a resolution 
to himself than like one who was making a 
statement to another. But Hilda showed no 
emotion that corresponded with his. Any dan- 
ger to Gualtier, even though she herself were im- 
plicated, had no terrors for her, and could not 
make her heart throb faster by one single pulsa- 
tion. She had other things on her mind, which 
to her far outweighed any considerations of per- 
sonal danger. Personal danger, indeed, instead 
of being dreaded, would now, in her present 
mood, have been almost welcomed, so as to af- 
ford some distraction from the torture of her 
thoughts. In the secret of her heart she more 
than once wished and longed for some appalling 
calamity—something which might have power to 
engage all her thoughts and all her mind. The 
anguish of her heart, arising out of her love for 
Lord Chetwynde, had grown so intolerable that 
any thing, even danger, even discovery, even 
death itself, seemed welcome now. 

It was this feeling which filled her as she went 
on to ask Gualtier about the nature of the danger 
which he had escaped, wishing to know what it 
might be, yet indifferent to it except so far as it 
might prove to be a distraction to her cares. 

When Gualtier last vanished from the scene 
he had sent the boy to his lodging-house, with 
the agreement that he should meet him at eight 
o'clock. ‘The boy’s visit and its results have al- 
ready been narrated. 

As for Gualtier, he was profoundly conscious 
all the while of the possibility that a trap might be 
laid for him, and that, if this were the case, the 
advent of his messenger would be seized upon 
by those who might be in pursuit of him, so as to 
get on his track. The very cautiousness which 
had caused him to seek out so carefully a proper 
messenger, and instruct him in the part which he 
was to play, kept him on the anxious look-out for 
the progress of events. From the time that the 
boy left he stationed himself at the window of his 
room, which commanded a view of the main 
entrance, and watched with the closest scrutiny 
every one who came into the hotel. After a 
time he thought that the supposed pursuers 
might come in by some other entrance. With 
this fear he retreated into his bedroom, which 
also looked out in front, and locked the door. 
He found another door here which led into an 
adjoining room, which was occupied. The key 
of the door between the bedroom and the sitting- 
room fitted this other door, so that he was able 
to open it. The occupant was notin. Through 
this door he designed to retreat in case of a sur- 
prise. But he still thought it most likely that 
any pursuers would come in by the main door 
of the hotel, relying upon his information to the 
boy that he was to be absent. So with this view 
he stationed himself at the bedroom window, as 
he had at first stationed himself at the sitting- 
room window, and watched the main entrance. 
It was a task which needed the utmost vigilance. 
A great crowd was thronging there, and sweep- 
ing by and among the multitudes that filled the 
sidewalk; it was impossible to distinguish any 
particular forms or faces except among those 
who passed up the steps into the hotel. Any 
one who had less at stake would have wearied 
of such a task, self-imposed as it was; but Gual- 
tier had too much at stake to allow of weariness, 
and therefore he kept all his senses wide awake, 
looking with his eyes at the main entrance, and 
with his ears listening to the footsteps that came 
along the hall, to discover any signs of danger 
to himself. 

At last a cab drove up and stopped in front 
of the door. Gualtier, who had been watching 
every thing, noticed this also. A man got out. 
The sight of that man sent a shock to Gualtier’s 
heart. He knew that face and that figure in 
spite of the changed dress. It was Black Bill. 

A second look to confirm that first impres- 
sion was enough. Like lightning there came to 
his mind the thought that Black Bill had been 
watching for him ever since with inexhaustible 
patience, had encountered the boy, perhaps with 
the co-operation of the landlord, and had now 
come to arrest him. One moment sufficed to 
bring to his mind the thought, and the fear which 
was born of the thought. Without waiting to 
take another glance, or to see who else might 
be in the cab, he hastily unlocked the doors of 
the bedroom, glided into the hall, passed down 
a back stairway, and left the hotel by a side en- 
trance far removed from the front-door. Then 
darting swiftly forward he mingled with the 
crowd in the Strand, and was soon lost to the 
pursuit of any followers, 

Such was Gualtier’s story. To all this strange 
account Hilda listened attentively. 

**Tt seems,” said she at length, ‘‘as though 
Black Bill has been more persevering than we 
sup . 

‘**Far more so than I supposed,” said Gual- 
tier. “I thought that he would have given up 
his watch long ago; or that, whether he wished 
or not, he had been forced to do so from want of 
resources. But, after all, he certainly has man- 
aged to hold on in some way. I suppose he has 
secured the co-operation of the landlord, and has 
got up some business at no great distance from 





the place, so that on the appearance of my mes- 
senger he was sent for at once.” 

‘* Did you see the others in the cab?” 

**No; Black Bill was enough for me. I sup- 
pose the boy was there with him.” 

‘Don’t you think it likely that Black Bill 
may have had some communication with the 

ice 


‘*T have thought over that question, and it 
does not seem probable. You see Black Bill is 
a man who has every reason to keep clear of the 
police, and the very information which he would 
give against me would be equally against him- 
self. Such information first of all lead 
to his own arrest. He would know that, and 
would keep clear of them altogether. Besides, 
he is inal offender, and beyond a doubt very 
well known to them. His past career has, no 
doubt, been marked by them; and this informa- 
tion which he would give would be to them mere- 
ly a confession of fresh crime. Finding them- 
selves unable to catch me, they would satisfy 
themselves by detaining him. Oh no; Black 
Bill is altogether too cunning to have any thing 
to do with the police.” 

‘* All that you have been saying,” remarked 
Hilda, ‘*is very well in its way, but unfortu- 
nately it is based on the supposition that Black 
Bill would tell the truth to the police. But, on 
the contrary, it is ly probable that he would 
do nothing ofthe kind. He has ingenuity enough, 
no doubt, to make up a story to suit his particu- 
lar case, and to give it such a coloring as to keep 
himself free from every charge.” 

‘*T don’t see how he could do that very well. 
After all, what would be the essence of his story ? 
Simply this: that a crime had been committed, 
and that he, with some others, had participated 
init. The other offenders would be out of reach. 
Whatthen? What? Why, Black Bill, from the 
fact of his own acknowledgment, would be taken 
in charge.” 

**T don’t see that. As I see it, there are va- 
rious ways by which a man with any cunning 
could throw all the guilt on another. He might 
deny that he knew any one was on board, but 
only suspected it. He might swear that he and 
the rest were forced into the boat by you, he and 
they being unarmed, and you well armed. There 
are other suppositions also by which he would 
be able to present himself in the light of an inno- 
cent seaman, who, forced to witness the commis- 
sion of a crime, had lost no time to communicate 
to the authorities the knowledge of that crime.” 

‘* There is something in what you say. But 
in that case it would have been necessary for him 
to inform the police months ago.” 

“Very well; and why may he not?” 

‘*He may have; but it strikes me that he 
would be more inclined to work the thing up 
himself; for in that case, if he succeeded, the 
prize would be all his own.” 

Some further discussion followed, and then 
Hilda asked : 

‘*T suppose, by the way you speak, that you 
saw nothing more of them?” 

** No.” 

‘* You were not tracked ?” 

“ No.” 

‘* Where did you go after leaving the hotel ?” 

“*T left London that evening for Southampton, 
and then I went west to Bristol; after that to 
Chetwynde. I staid at Chetwynde till I got 
your note.” 

“Did you not see any thing in any of the pa- 
pers which might lead to the suspicion that you 
were sought after, or that any thing was being 
done ?” 

‘*No, nothing whatever.” 

“If any thing is going on, then, it must be in 

secret.” 
‘*Yes; and then, you know, in a country like 
England it is impossible for the police to work so 
comprehensively or so efficiently as they do on 
the Continent——in France, for instance.’ 

‘*T wonder if the French police are at work ?” 

“* How could they be ?” 

**T hardly know, unless Black Bill has really 
informed the London police, and they have com- 
municated to the authorities in France. 
course it all depends on him. The others can 
have done nothing. He alone is the man from 
whom any danger could possibly arise. His 
stead Soa has a dangerous look, and 
it is di cult to tell what may come of it yet.” 

After some further conversation Hilda pro- 
ceeded to give Gualtier a general idea of the 
circumstances which had taken place since they 
parted at Lausanne. Her account was brief and 
meagre, since she did not wish to say more than 
was absolutely necessary. From what she said 
Gualtier gathered this, however—that Lord Chet- 
wynde had continued to be indifferent to Hilda, 
and he conjectured that his indifference had grown 
into something like hostility. He learned, more- 
over, most plainly that Hilda suspected him of 
an intrigue with another woman, of whom she 
was bitterly jealous, and it was on this rival 
whom she hated that she desired that venge- 
ance for which she had summoned him. This 
much he heard with nothing but gratification, 
since he looked upon her jealousy as the be- 
ginning of hate; and the vengeance which she 
once more desired could hardly be thwarted a 
second time. 

When she came to describe the affair of the 
masquerade, however, her tone changed, and she 
became much more explicit. She went into all 
the details of that adventure with the utmost 
minuteness, describing all the particulars of 
every scene, the dresses which were worn both 
by Lord Chetwynde and herself, and the general 
appearance of the grounds. On these she linger- 
ed long, describing little incidents in her search, 
as though unwilling to come to the dénouement. 
When she reached this point of her story she be- 
came deeply agitated, and as she described the 
memorable events of that meeting with the fear- 
ful figure of the dead the horror that filled her 








soul was manifest in her looks and in her words, 
and communicated itself to Gualtier so strongly 
that an involuntary shudder passed through him. 

After she had ended he was silent for a long 
time. 

** You do not say any thing?” said she. 

**T hardly know what to say on the instant,” 
was the reply. 

‘But are you not yourself overawed when 
you think of my attempt at vengeance being 
foiled in so terrible a manner? What would you 
think if were to be baffled in the same 
way? would you say, what would you 
do, if there should come to you this awful phan- 
tom? Oh, my God!” she cried, with a groan 
of horror, ‘‘ shall I ever forget the agony of that 
moment when that shape stood before me, and 
all life seemed on the instant to die out into 
nothingness |” 

Gualtier was silent for a long time, and pro- 
fag 

* t are you thinking about ?” asked Hil- 
da at last, with some impatience. 

**T am thinking that this event may be ac- 
counted for on natural grounds,” said he. 

‘*No,” said Hilda, warmly; ‘‘ nothing in na- 
ture can account for it. When the dead come 
back to life, reason falters.” 

She shuddered as she spoke. 

** Yes, my lady,” said Gualtier, ‘‘ but the dead 
do not come back to life. You have seen an ap- 
parition, I doubt not ; buat thatisa very different 
thing from the actual manifestation of the dead. 
What you saw was but the emanation of your 
own brain. It was your own fancies which thus 
became visible, and the image “which became 
apparent to your eye was precisely the same as 
those which come in delirium. A glass of 
brandy or so may serve to bring up before the 
eyes a thousand abhorrent spectres. You have 
been ill, you have been excited, you have been 
taking drugs; add to this that on that occa- 
sion you were in a state of almost frenzy, and 
you can at once account for the whole thing 
on the grounds of a stimulated imagination and 
weak or diseased optic nerves. I can bring for- 
ward from various treatises on the optic nerves 
hundreds of cases as singular as yours, and ap- 
parently as unaccountable. Indeed, if I find that 
this matter continues to affect you so deeply,” 
he continued, with a faint smile, ‘‘ my first duty 
will be to read up exclusively on the subject, 
and have a number of books sent here to you, 
so as to let you see and judge for yourself.” 





CHAPTER LXVII. 
A SHOCK. 


GuattieR made still further explanations on 
this point, and mentioned several special cases of 
apparitions and phantom illusions of which he 
had read. He showed how in the lives of many 
great men such things had taken place. The 
case of Brutus was one, that of Constantine an- 
other. Mohammed, he maintained, saw real 
apparitions of this sort, and was thus prepared, 
as he thought, for the prophetic office. The 
anchorites and saints of the Middle Ages had 
the same experience. Jeanne d’Arc was a most 
conspicuous instance. Above all these stood 
forth two men of a later day, the representatives 
of two opposite principles, of two systems which 
were in eternal antagonism, yet these two were 
alike in their intense natures, their vivid imag- 
inations, and the force of their phantom illu- 
sions. Luther threw his ink-bottle at the head 
of the devil, and Loyola had many a midnight 
struggle with the same grim personage. 

To all this Hilda listened attentively, under- 
standing fully his theory, and fully appreciating 
the examples which he cited in order to illus- 
trate that theory, whether the examples were 
those well-known ones which belong to general 
history, or special instances which had come 
under his own personal observation. Yet all 
his arguments and examples failed to have any 
effect upon her whatever. After all there re- 
mained fixed in her mind, and immovable, the 
idea that she had seen the dead, and in very 
deed; and that Zillah herself had risen up be- 
fore her eyes to confound her at the moment of 
the execution of her vengeance. Such a con- 
viction was too strong to be removed by any ar- 
guments or illustrations. That conviction, more- 
over, had been deepened and intensified by that 
horror which had followed when she had fled in 
mad fear, feeling herself pursued by that ab- 
horrent shape, till she had fallen senseless. No- 
thing of this could be argued away. Nor did 
she choose to argue about it. While she list- 
ened carefully and attentively to Gualtier’s words, 
she scarcely attempted any rejoinder, but con- 
tented herself with a quiet reiteration of her for- 
mer belief. 

So this was dismissed. One thing remained, 
however, and that was the conclusion that Lord 
Chetwynde was carrying on a desperate intrigue 
with some English married lady, though whether 
the husband of this lady was himself English or 
Italian could not be told. Itwas evident that Lord 
Chetwynde’s case was not that of the convention- 
al cicisbeo. There was too much desperation in 
his love. ‘This explained the course which would 
be easiest to them. To track Lord Chetwynde, 
and find out who this woman was, should be the 
first thing. On learning this he was to leave 
the rest to Hilda. Hilda’s work of vengeance 
would begin with a revelation of the whole case 
to the supposed husband, and after this they 
could be guided by cireumstances. 

With such an understanding as this Gualtier 
withdrew to begin his work at once. Lord 
Chetwynde’s visits to the villa continued as be- 
fore, and under the same highly romantic cir- 
cumstances. Going to India seemed removed 
from his thoughts further and further every day. 
He did not feel capable of rousing himself to 
such an effort. As long as he had the presence 
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and the society of ‘‘ Miss Lorton,” so long he 
would stay, and as there was no immediate 
prospect of Obed Chute’s leaving Florence, he 
had dismissed all ideas of any very i:amediate 
departure on his part. As for Zillah she soon 
recovered her health and spirits, and ceased to 
think about the fearful figure in the summer- 
house of the féte champétre. Lord Chetwynde 
also resumed that strong control over himself 
which he had formerly maintained, and guard 
ed very carefully against any new outbreak like 
that of the Villa Rinalci. Yet though he could 
control his acts, he could not control his looks ; 
and there were times in these sweet, stolen inter- 
views of theirs when his eyes would rest on her 
with an expression which told more plainly than 
words the story of his all-absorbing love and 
tenderness. 

But while Lord Chetwynde was thus continu- 
ing his secret visits, there was one on his track 
whom he little suspected. Looking upon his 
late valet as a vulgar villain, whom his own care- 
lessness had allowed to get into his employ, he 
had let him go, and had never made any effort 
to follow him or punish him. As for Hilda, if 
he ever gave her a thought, it was one of vexa- 
tion at finding her so fond of him that she would 
still stay with him rather than leave. ‘‘ Why 
can’t she go quietly back to Chetwynde?” he 
thought; and then his more generous nature in- 
terposed to quell the thought. He could not for- 
get her devotion in saving his life; though there 
were times when he felt that the prolongation of 
that life was not a thing to be thankful for. 

As for the family, every thing went on pleas- 
antly and smoothly. Obed was always delighted 
to see Windham, and would have felt disappoint- 
ed if he had missed coming every alternate day. 
Miss Chute shared her brother's appreciation of 
the visitor. Zillah herself showed no signs which 
they were able to perceive of the depth of her 
feelings. Filled, as she was, with one strong 
passion, it did not interfere with the performance 
of her duties; nor, if it had done so, would her 
friends have noticed it. She had the morning 
hours for the children, and the afternoon for 
Lord Chetwynde. 

In setting about this new task Gualtier felt the 
need of caution. It was far more perilous than 
any which he had yet undertaken. Once he re- 
lied upon Lord Chetwynde’s ignorance of his face, 
or his contemptuous indifference to his existence. 
On the strength of this he had been able to come 
to him undiscovered and to obtain employment. 
But now all was changed. Lord Chetwynde 
was keen and observant. When he had once 
chosen to take notice of a face he would not 
readily forget it; and to venture into his pres- 
ence now would be to insure discovery. To 
guard against that was his first aim, and so he 
determined to adopt some sort of a disguise. 
Even with a disguise he saw that it would be 
perilous to let Lord Chetwynde see him, Hilda 
had told him enough to make known to him 
that his late master was fully conscious now of 
the cause of his disease, and suspected his valet 
only, so that the watch of the pursuer must now 
be maintained without his ever exposing himself 
to the view of this man. 

After a long and careful deliberation he chose 
fora disguise the costume of a Tuscan peasant. 
Although he had once told Hilda that he never 
adopted any disguises but such as were suited to 
his character, yet on this occasion his judgment 
was certainly at fault, since such a disguise was 
not the one most appropriate to a man of his ap- 
pearance and nature. His figure had none of 
the litheness and grace of movement which is so 
common among that class, and his sallow skin 
had nothing in common with the rich olive com- 
plexion of the Tuscan face. But it is just possi- 
ble that Gualtier may have had some little per- 
sonal vanity which blinded him to his shortcom- 
ings in this respect. ‘The pallor of his face was, 
however, to some extent corrected by a red ker- 
chief which he bound around his head, and the 
effect of this was increased by a dark wig and 
mustache. ‘Trusting to this disguise, he pre- 
pared for his undertaking. 

The next day after his interview with Hilda 
he obtained a horse, and waited at a spot near 
Lord Chetwynde’s lodgings, wearing a volumin- 
ous cloak, one corner of whic’ was flung over his 
left shoulder in the Itali»,, fashion. A horse 
was brought up to the door of the hotel; Lord 
Chetwynde came out, mounted him, and rode off. 
Gualtier followed at a respectful distance, and 
kept up his watch for about ten miles. He was 
not noticed at all. At length he saw Lord Chet- 
wynde ride into the gateway of a villa and dis- 
appear. He did not care about following any 
further, and was very well satisfied with having 
found out this much so easily. 

Leaving his horse in a safe place, Gualtier 
then posted himself amidst a clump of trees, and 
kept up his watch for hours. He had to wait 
almost until midnight; then, at last, his patience 
was rewarded. It was about half past eleven 
when he saw Lord Chetwynde come out and 
pass down the road. He himself followed, but 
did not go back to town. He found an inn on 
the road, and put up here for the night. 

On the following day he passed the morning 
in strolling along the road, and had sufficient ac- 
quaintance with Italian to inquire from the peo- 
ple about the villa where Lord Chetwynde had 
gone. He learned that it belonged to a rich 
Milor Inglese, whose name no one knew, but 
who was quite popular with the neighboring 
peasantry. They spoke of ladies in the villa; 
one old one, and another who was young and 
very beautiful. ‘There were also children. All 
this was very gratifying to Gualtier, who, in his 
own mind, at once settled the relationship of all 
these. The old woman was the mother, he 
thought, or perhaps the sister of the Milor In- 
glese; the young lady was his wife, and they had 
children. He learned that the Milor Inglese 
was over fifty years old, and the children were 





1 and twelve; a circumstance which seemed to 
how that the younger lady must at least be thir- 
ty. He would have liked to ask more, but was 
afraid to be too inquisitive, for fear of exciting 
suspicion. On the whole, he was very well satis- 
fied with the information which he had gained ; 
yet there still remained far more to be done, and 
there was the nec essity of continued watching in 
person. ‘To this necessity he devoted himself 
with untiring and zealous patience. 

For several days longer he watched thus, and 
learned that on alternate days Lord Chetwynde 
was accustomed to ride in at the chief gate, 
while on the other days he would leave his horse 
behind and walk in at a little private gate at the 
nearer end of the park, and some considerable 
distance from the main entrance. This at once 
excited his strongest suspicions, and his imagin- 
ation suggested many different motives for so 
very clandestine yet so very methodical a sys- 
tem of visiting. Of course he thought that it 
had reference to a lady, and to nothing else 
rhen the question — once more—Wwhat to do. 
It was difficult to tell; but at length his decision 
was made. He saw that the only way to get at 
the bottom of this mystery would be to enter the 
grounds and foliow Lord Chetwynde. Such an 
‘prise was manifestly full of danger, but 
there was positively no help for it. He could 
not think of going back to Hilda until he had 
gained some definite and important information ; 
and all that he had thus far discovered, though 
very useful as far as it went, was still nothing 
more than preliminary. ‘The mystery had not 
yet been solved. He had only arrived at the 
beginning of it. The thought of this necessity, 
which was laid upon him, determined him to 
make the bold resolution of running all risks, 
and of tracking Lord Chetwynde through the 
smaller gate. 

So on one of those days when he supposed 
that Lord Chetwynde would be coming there 
he entered the little gate and concealed himself 
in the woods, in a place from which he could see 
any one who might enter while he himself would 
be free from observation. 

He was right in his conjectures. In about 
half an hour the man whom he was expecting 
came along, and entering the gate, passed close 
beside him. Gualtier waited for a time, so as to 
put a respectful distance between himself and 
the other. Then he followed watchfully and 
stealthily, keeping always at the same distance 
behind, For a hundred yards or so the path 
wound on so that it was quite easy to follow 
withont being perceived. The path was broad, 
smooth, well-kept, with dark trees overhanging, 
and thus shrouding it in gloom, At last Lord 
Chetwynde suddenly turned to the left into a 
narrow, rough pathway that secaree deserved 
the name, for it was little better than a track. 
Gualtier followed. ‘This path wound so much, 
and put so many intervening obstacles between 
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“HE FOLLOWED WATCHFULLY AND STEALTHILY.’ 


him and the other, that he was forced to hurry 
up so as to keep nearer, In doing so he stepped 
suddenly on a twig which lay across the track. 
It broke with a loud snap. At that moment 
Lord Chetwynde was but a few yards away. 
He turned, and just as Gualtier had poised him- 
self so us to dart back, he caught the eyes of 
his enemy fixed upon him. There was no time 
to wait. The danger of discovery was too great. 
In an instant he plunged into the thick, dense 
underbrush, and ran for a long distance in a 
winding direction. At first he heard Lord Chet- 
wynde’s voice shouting to him to stop, then steps 
as if in pursuit; but finally the sounds of pursuit 
ceased, and Gualtier, discovering this, a 
to rest. The fact of the case was, that Lord 
Chetwynde’s engagement was of too great im- 
portance to allow him to be diverted from it—to 


MENDING NETS IN IRELAND, 


run the risk of being late at the tryst for the sake 
of any vagabond who might be strolling about. 
He had made but a short chase, and then turned 


| back for a better purpose. 


Gualtier, while he rested, soon discovered that 
he had not the remotest idea of his position, 
He was in the middle of a dense forest. The 
underbrush was thick. He could see nothing 


| which might give him any clew to his where- 
| abouts, 
| was quiet, he began to move, trying to do so in 


After again assuring himself that all 


as straight a line as possible, and thinking that 


| he must certainly come out somewhere. 


He was quite right; for after about half an 
hour's rough and difficult journeying he came to 
a path. Whether to turn up or down, to the right 
or the left, was a question which required some 
time to decide; but at length he turned to the 
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right, and walked onward, Along this he went for 
nearly a mile. It then grew wider, and finally 
became a broad way with thick, well-cut hedges 
on either side. It seemed to him that he was 
approaching the central part of these extensive 
grounds, and perhaps the house itself. ‘This 
belief was contirmed soon by the appearance of 
a number of statues and vases which ornamented 
the pathway. ‘The fear of approaching the 
house and of being seen made him hesitate for 
some time; yet his curiosity was strong, and 
his eagerness to investigate ‘irrepressible. He 
felt that this opportunity was too good a one to 
lose, and so he walked on rapidly yet watchful- 
ly. At length the path made a sudden sweep, 
and he saw a sight before him which arrested 
his steps. He saw a broad avenue, into which 
his path led not many paces before him. And 
at no great distance off, toward the right, ap- 
peared ~ top of the villa emerging from among 
trees, Yet these things did not attract his at- 
tention, which centered itself wholly on a man 
whom he saw in the avenue. 

This man was tall, broad-shouldered, with 
rugged features and wide, square brow. He 
wore a dress-coat and a broad-brimmed hat of 
Tuscan straw. In an instant, and with a sur- 
prise that was only equaled by his fear, Gual- 
tier recognized the form and features of Obed 
Chute, which had, in one interview in New York, 
been very vividly impressed on his memory. 
Almost at the same time Obed happened to see 
him, so that retreat was impossible. He looked 
at him carelessly and then turned away; but a 
sudden thought seemed to strike him; he turned 
once more, regarded the intruder intently, and 
then walked straight up to him. 





MENDING NETS IN IRELAND. 


FPX\HE ancient city of Galway, which was a 

place of great importance in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, having a rich traffic 
with Spain and the West Indies, has many curi- 
ous features, It has a suburb called ‘‘ the Clad- 
dagh,” inhabited by a race of hereditary fisher- 
men, to the number of 5000, who live apart from 
the townspeople and keep up their own peculiar 
customs. ‘The women of the Claddagh find 
much employment in mending the nets with 
which their husbands and brothers go out to 
sea, and on the produce of which their liveli- 
hood entirely depends. Our artist has made a 
sketch of one of these women, occupied in this 
| needful work. A Claddagh girl, when she mar- 
ries, will often bring a net and a share of a boat, 
as her dowry or marriage portion, to the man 
whom she weds with her parents’ approval. 
This singular community elects a mayor and 
sheriffs, for its social governance, on the eve of 
St. John, at midsummer, with bonfires, proces- 
sions, and other festive demonstrations. 
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THE EX-EMPRESS 
EUGENTE. 


‘Tue touching picture of Eugenie, 
which we give herewith, will be 
viewed with interest at this mo- 
ment, when the so lately powerful 
Empress is in exile, parted from 
the man whose splendid fortunes 
she has shared, and whose throne 
she has graced during the last sey- 
enteen years. 

Her Majesty comes on both sides 
ofa good stock. Her father, Count 
De Montijo, was a grandee of 
Spain, descended from a Genoese 
family who settled in Estremadura. 
Her mother is of Scottish extrac- 
tion, being sprung from the Kirk- 
patricks of Closeburn. She was 
born May 5, 1826, and educated 
partly in France and partly in En- 
gland. Clifton, near Bristol, we 
believe, is the place which had 
the honor of educating the future 
Empress. During her youth she 
traveled a great deal with her mo- 
ther, under the title of Countess 
ef Téba. In 1851 she appeared 
at the fétes of the Elysée, where 
her grace and beauty attracted 
universal attention, and won the 
heart of the Prince President. 
They were married with great 
pomp in Notre Dame on the 22d 
January, 1853, when the late Pres- 
ident of the republic, now devel- 
oped into a Cesar, publicly vindi- 
cated his choice to the following 
effect : 

**She is of good birth, and al- 
though French by feeling, by edu- 
cation, and by the recollection of 
her father’s services to the empire, 
she, as a Spaniard, has no rela- 
tions in France on whom it is nec- 
essary to bestow honors and dig- 
nities. Endowed with excellent 
faculties she will adorn the throne, 
while in the hour of danger she 
will become one of its bravest sup- 
porters. Her piety will prompt her 
to pray to Heaven for the happi- 
ness of France; her beauty and 
kindliness will recall the memory 
of the Empress Josephine.” 

The Empress took up her resi- 
dence at the Tuileries, but passed 
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a large part of her time at St. 
Cloud; and from Biarritz, which 
her patronage converted into a 
fashionable watering- place, she 
made several excursions into Spain. 
In 1856 she gave birth to the Prince 
Imperial. 

Modern royalty travels a good 
deal, and the Empress Eugénie has 
had a fair share of such journey- 
ings. She has paid several visits 
to her Majesty Queen Victoria. In 
1859, during the Emperor’s ab- 
sence in the battle-fields of Italy, 
she became Regent of the empire. 
In 1860 she accompanied her hus- 
band through the south of France, 
Nice mavoy, and Algeria. Nor 
ought we to forget her visit to the 
cholera hospitals of Amiens during 
the epidemic of 1866. Her last 
complete year of imperial sway was 
especially devoted to traveling. She 
first visited Corsica, Toulon, and 
the south, and afterward went to 
Venice, ‘Turkey, and Egypt, at the 
time of the opening of the Suez 
Canal, 

The opening of the Suez Canal! 

—what memories does it not recall 
of fétes and rejoicings, and narra 
tives written by courtly chroniclers 
with gilded pens on rose-tinted pa 
per! Contrast these flatteries with 
the scene of Septembe {, when a 
multitude was surging round the 
Luileries, when the poor lady, who 
so recently adorned the throne, 
fled through the crowd, amidst 
savage shouts of ‘* To the guillo 
tine!” and after a weary pilgrim 
age to the sea-coast contrived to 
set sail for England, where she had 
the sad consolation of rejoining her 
son in exile, and renewing her cor- 
respondence with her imprisoned 
husband. And all these calami 
ties must be imbittered by the 
thought that they might so easily 
have been averted, and so much 
bloodshed and ruin spared, by the 
curbing of an ambition which has 
o'erleaped itself. Are we dream- 
ing indeed? Can this be the Sep- 
tember of smooth, polished 1870? 
Surely the dial of time must have 
gone backward, and landed us in 
September, 1792. 
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CURIOSITY. 
OTHING is much nobler than the desire for 
knowledge—nothing much shabbier than 
low curiosity. What does it signify to us what 
others do or have, and why can not we leave 
them and theirs alone? No one in the world 
likes to be watched and pried after; and it does 
not seem very difficult to do to our neighbor in 
this matter as we would he should do to us. 
This curiosity is generally the great sin of small 
societies. For want of a more healthy outlet for 
the dramatic instinct with which we are all bora, 
the dwellers in confined localities turn upon each 
other, like so many spiders in a tumbler, and try 
to mask the real starvation of this instinct by the 
false nourishment of gossip. And gossip pre- 
supposes curiosity, and is, in fact, the legs on 
which this very rickety reading-desk of the mind 
stands, Yet the gossip and the curiosity of 
smal! societies are substantially but the love of 
knowledge degraded, the dramatic instinct de- 
meaned ; and a wider scope, a nobler direction, 
and a more fitting food would prove the truth of 
this. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

‘* We, the undersigned, Sisters of Charity, 
certify with pleasure that, after a trial of ten 
years, we have found Wheeler & Wilson’s Sew- 
ing Machines superior in every respect to all 
others used in our establishment. Their mech- 
anism is strong and perfect, and with little care 
never get out of order. 

** Sister CouTLer, 
“Sister Bayeux, 
** General Hospital, Grey Nunnery, Montreal.” 





STAFFORD’S IRON AND SUL- 
PHUR POWDERS. 


Noruine builds up and strengthens the sys- 
tem like iron; nothing purifies the blood bke 
Sulphur. Srarrorp’s Lron anp Su_pHurR Pow- 
pers cure every blood disease the human flesh 
is heir to. Pimples, boils, or scrofulous sores 
disappear instantly ; female weakness and irreg- 
ularities corrected ; dyspepsia, sick headache, 
etc., cured without fail. Cures in all cases 
guaranteed, or money returned. Sold by all 
druggists, and by Hatt & Rucket, Wholesale 
Druggists, 218 Greenwich St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





IN TERESTING 70 LADIES. 

*“*T nave had a Grover & Baker Machine in 
use for ten years, and it has not cost any thing 
for repairs. For the last five years it has been 
constantly employed in dress-making. I can 
recommend it above all others.”—Mrs. Mary 
E. Bearry, 57 Baltimore Avenue, Philadelphia. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States, 


Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
& Co.'s ORGANS and 
/ MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
on receipt of lis. price. 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 


or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 
A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE STOCK 


in this city of 





LINENS, 


BLEACHED and BROWN COTTON SHEETINGS, 
ames &. 


Castomers and the cates of the neighboring 
cities are respectfully invited to examine. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH H AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


$10 MADE FROM 50Oc.!| x: 


Something urgently needed by every body. Call 
and examine, or Samples sent (postage paid) for Fifty 
Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 

R. L. WOLOOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


> ENEW NOW.—tThe Pictorial Phrenol olog- 
ical Journal ($3), and either of Ha 8 ($4), sent 


Send to * ear is WELLS 30 Broadway, 8X N.Y. 


Cuz PAPER PATTERNS of all the Articles 
a, in al! sizes, 
t 


et te ee 


Baw rtin 
om corner Bleecker St., New York. 


&co., 8297 Pearl St., N. ¥.. far- 
W. via Prntion lak for Harper's Weekly and Basor. 























HITCHCOCK'S 
HALF-DIME SHEET MUSIC. 


ANY 20 PIECES MAILED, IN PASTEBOARD ROLLER, ON RECEIPT OF $1 00. 


Alphabetical Catalogue of 434 Pieces. 
THE PRICE OF EACH NUMBER IS FIVE CENTS.—Please Order by the Numbers. 
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No. Avrtuor. | No. Avtuor. | No. Aurnor, 
SENTIMENT. al, 128. Tt ought not thus to be......... Abt. | 319, rrr e Bacon. | 209, I saw Esau ..............0.- Davies, 
No. uTHOR. | 342. Isle of Beauty........... Whitmore. | 220. Star. pesic’ ! Banner....... 896. I will stand by my friend. . Bicknell. 
301. A Highland minstrel boy.J. eee 141. Janet's choice ............. Claribel. | 24. Still Iflove thee............. Dobson. | 150. I'll ask my mother....... Earnshaw. 
204. A hundred years ago...... Way if 113. John Anderson, my Jo...... Scotch. | 140, Strangers a Be dastadevess Claribel, | 352. I'll tell nobody........... # 
294. A place in thy memory...... SURE. | OT. SUARIED 200. ococcccvccccces Norton. | 37, Susan’s Story.............. Claribel. | 96. I’m not myself at all......... Lover. 
385. A sweet song bird was sin singing, 412. Kathleen Aroon............. F. Abt. | Sl. Sweethéart................+.. Balfe. | 192. I’m o’er young to marry. . . Lee. 
= Taylor. | 360. Katy Darling............... Bellini. | 186, Sweet Flower............ Blamphin. | 181. Irish Hussar ............. ‘Raymond. 
WG, After Dekh .. osbssed sve cas Stewart. | 170. Katy’s Letter.............. Dufferin. s Sweet Robin................ Scotch, | 404. It’s not the miles we travel. Clifton. 
202. Against the Stream........ H. Fase. | 199. Kelvin Grove. . seseeee. -SCOtCh. | 208, 8 than the breath .... Nelson. | 361. Jemima Brown.............. andy. 
217. Allan Water............ C. E. Horn. | 210. Killarmey..................00- Balfe. | 284. Switzer’s Song of Home. .Moscheles. | 177. Jog along, boys.............. ener: 
269. All that’s bright must fade, 55. Lady mine...............- Waverly. | 385. Sweet song bird was singin 90, Ka-foozle-um 
Stevenson. | 369. Land of the West ............ Lover. . F. Taylor. | 395. Kate Kearney.. 
259. All's Well ..........-00005- Braham. | 188. Lass o’ Gowrie.............. Scotch. a Take back the heart....... Claribel. | 83. Kitty Tyrrell................ Ns 
206. Annie Laurie............... Scotch. | 287. Last link is broken......... Clifton. | 308. Teach me to forget......... Bishop. | 61. Lancashire Lass.......... Raymond. 
343. Angels Whisper ............. Lover. | 239. Last Rose of ner SS AGA 116, Then you'll remember me....Balfe. | 196. Laugh while you can..... « 
368. Annie o’ the banks o’ Dee...Glover. | 78. Larboard Watch.......... Williams. | 134, There was a simple maiden, 234. Live in my heart............. Lover. 
257. Araby’s Daughter....... Kiallmark. | 49. Le sabre de oe pere ...Offenbach. Macfarren, | 230. Love was once a little boy... 
302. Away, away we bound...... Drake. | 34. Life Boat..............000- Claribel. | 28 There’s a — hy spring. ae. 291. Merriest girl that’s out...... Minasi. 
306. Banks o’ the Blue Moselle. Rodwell. | $41. row of other days. . ... Balfe. | 804, There is a flower.......... Wallace. | 176. Matrimonial Sweets ...... Freeman 
32. Beautiful Bells............ Wayerly. | 33 Like «8 of the world 289. There’s not a joy peliguennesss Hause. | 254, My Daughter Fan.......... Blewitt. 
95. Beautiful Hope.............+. 434. L 4 CC i . | 884, There's not a look....... Stevenson. | 278. My Son, Tom..............5 Bayly. 
347. Beautiful spirit, spirit of ey 417. th e6nnsbnévaccwe 148. "Tis hard to give the hand. ..Glover. | 158. Motto for every man....... Hobson. 
‘aylor. | 117. Little bird, little bird...... Claribel. | 174, The Troubadour............. Bayly. | 158. Nellie just over the way....Millard. 
231. Believe me, if all those YF he 348. Little Diamond Dewdrop. Blamphin. | 345. These things can never die.... Fase. | 402. Norah McShane............ Blewitt. 
young charms......... Stevenson. | 354. Little Gipsy Jane ........... Glover. | 105. This world is full of beauty. Waverly. | 5. Not for Joseph............... Lloyd. 
244. Bessie, the sailor’s wife....Hodson.| 14. Little Maggie May....... Blamphin. | 295. They bid me forget thee..... 89. Nothing else to do......... Hatton. 
64. Be watchfal and beware. ....Gloyer. | 212. Little Nell................... Linley. | 288. Those flaxen locks...... Kiallmark. | 72. Oh, you pretty blue-eyed witch, 
242. Bird of Liberty..... ....... "Holden. | 403. Lizzie SS ee Robertson. | 393, Those happy days are gone. Lavenu. Taylor. 
227. Birks of Abe Wie... Sees 122. Love light in your eye. ..Sedgwick. | 216. Thou art gone from my gaze. Linley. | 126. Old Simon, the Cellarer..... Hatton. 
280. Black-eyed Susan........... 195. Love in a cottage............ mith. | 297. To-day, dearest, is ours...... Moore. | 356. One good turn deserves another, 
271. Blighted love...... R. 8S. Camaroth. | 258. Love is the theme............ Tully. | 353. Three fishers went sailing. .Hullah. Edw’d Rankine. 
310. Stoon is on the Rye........ Bishop. | 312. Love not.................. Blockley. | 399. Trumpet and D Rossini. | 87. Paddle your own Canoe. ..Hobson. 
42. Blue Eyes ....... ci. 00.00056 Molloy. | 323. Love thee, dearest........... Viotti. | 355. Tubal Cain........... .. Russell. | 305. Pretty girl milking her cow. . Irish. 
365. Bonnie Doon............ Kotzeluch. | 230. Love was once a little boy.... 243. Twilight Dews. 282. Pretty Jemima............ Belmont. 
876. Boys of Switzerland........ Bishop. | 80. Maggie Morgan............. Scotch. | 386. Voice of her I love........... Parry.| 22. Riding down Broadway..Andrews. 
163. Breathe soft and low....... Millard. | 15, Maggie’s secret............ Claribel. | 401. Wait for the turn ‘of the tide. Clifton. | 850. Rolling home in the never 
240. Bride, the .. ...Nelson. | 214. Maid of Athens.......... Kiallmark. | 172. Wake, darting, wake....... Willson. gerton. 
124. Bridal ring.... . Rodwell. | 383. March of the Cameron Men, the. 807. Watcher, the .............. Lardner. | 155. Romeo and Juliet........ Raymond. 
$73. Brookside, the................ Hine. | 79. a en ee eae 387. Wha’ll be seins but Charlie ?.Scotch. | 91. Sally, Sally.............+sa0s: Lover. 
185. By-gone days... Raymond. | 384. Mary of Castle Cary........ MeNeil. | 238. What need have I the truth to tell? | 167. Sports at Fire Island..... Raymond. 
272. By the sad sea w . Benedict. | 197. Ma an Rameay.......... Raymond. Claribel. | 82. School of jolly dogs...... Copeland. 
265. Butterfly’s choice . .. A. Lee. | 405. Marion’s Song "Claribel. 858. What will you do, love?..... Lover. | 225. Tapping at the garden gate. 
50, Call me thine own Eclair. | 250. Mary, I believed thee true... Moore. 8. We'd better bide a wee....Claribel. | 328. The way to be happy....... Clifton. 
878. Calmly the day is dying. Linley. | 245. Marseilles Hymn.......... De Lisle. | 359. We have lived and loved together, 53. Those tassels on the boots 
215. Canadian Boat Song. Moore. | 262. Meeting of the ators... . Stevenson. Herz. Raymond. 
233. Carrier Pigeon.... Moran. | 286. Meet me by so iar .J. A. Wade. | 418. We may be happy yet........ Balfe. | 108. Tommy Dodd............ - 
85. Castles in the air. Adams. | 60, Meet me in the lane ..... Blamphin. | 292. We met by chance.. K . | 165. Tommy Noodle.. .-.. Steele. 
94. Cavalier, the...... Glover. | 370. Melodies of many lands..... Glover. | 366. We met.............+... .. Bayly. 28 Raymond. 
191. Charity........... ae 151. Memory of early days.......Tetsch. | 358. W hat will you do, love? .....Lover. 43. Willie wen Jobnny. r .. Leander. 
406. Child of the West.......... Hodson. | 266. Minstrel Boy...... --Moore. | 208. When love is kind.......... Bishop. . i .... Raymond, 
430. Claudine lived contented. . —— 98. Molly Bawn.. .. Lover. | 388. When stars are in the quiet skies, lewitt. 
389. Come, dwell with me........... 161. Monks of old. . Millard. all. ... Lover. 
422. Come in and shut the door. Gainers. 45. Moonlit sea......... Prout. | 115. When the swallows homeward fly, Blewitt. 
12. Come hither my aoe come an Wiener. | 153. Motto for every man -Hobson. Abt 23. W: alialog down at Long Branch, 
267. Come, take the ha Moore. | 392. My ain fireside. . 205. When ye gang aw: --+.Scotch. Andrews. 
144. Coming thro’ the Scotch. . My angel.......... 154. Where i is my Pn dear? Linley. | 63, Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
432. Cracov an Maid..... -Guylott. 428. My blue-eyed Nellie. -Blam 68. Where there’s a will........... Saer. Saer. 
326. aoe: .- Stadler. | 311. My gondola’s waiting below. "Hayter. 364. Whistle and I'll come to you. Bruce, | 401. Wait for the turn of the tide. Clifton. 
367. Cypress Wreath. . 219. My eart and Lute 208. White-L lossomed tree. ... Muagrave. 
13. Danish Boy's Whistle 68. My mother dear i. Why wandering here?...... Nathan. 
162. Dawn of Da Millard. | 321. My own, my guiding sta Mactarren. Wi Wilt thou not smile upon me? SACRED 
69. Day and night I thought of thee, | 164. My own true love . ..Millard. Millard. ; 
Shrivall. | 329. Nellie. 241. Wilt thou say farewell, love ?. Moore. | 327. A Night Hymn.. .-.d. Daniel. 
. Deep in my soul............ el 106. Never mind the rest .......... ‘ase. | 282. Wind thy horn, my hunter boy, 95. Beautiful Hope ..............+ Bard. 
. Dreams of the heart. 433. Norma’s Song ..........---+ Bellini. ishop. 809. Ere this vast world was made, 
92, Of what is the old man Wahine? 362. Will you love me thenasnow? “ Bassford. 
night. | 314. Wings of a dove........ Devereaux. | 235. Eve’s Lamentation............ King. 
240. Oft in the stilly night oore. | 145. Within a mile of Edinboro. .Scotch. | 274. I love to hear my Savior’s voice, 
17. cl 2. Won’t you tell me why, Robin ? Glover. 
825. Claribel. | 368. In God we trust............ 
re J = house at home 188. Would you be young a: oo oF 152. joule, se Golden. vem. 
kirk Clippin ie. | 25. Passing Bell......... Claribel. 
bg Jom - Tents poetic. Naveen oproee . . 
in. . es, I will leave fe 
54. Five o’clockin the morning. Claribel. | 113. , 114, You and I...... ‘.Claribel. IN NTAL. 
477. Flow on, thou shining river, 283. Orphan ballad singers ...... Russell. STRUME AL 
Stevenson. | 111. O take me to thy heart again. Balfe. 20. Arm in arm. (Polka Mazurka.) 
263. Flowers of the Forest. ..Kotzeluch. | 104. O that I were a song.......... Hine. comIc. Strauss. 
213, Forget not your Kathleen.S, W.New. 73. O would I were a bird. -.-Blamphin. 135, Blue-Bird Polka............ Rogers. 
166, Fortune Teller ............... 318, O78 sssipsetebanke vei F. Abt. | 153. A motto for every man..... Hobson. | 182. Caney Waltz........ Breckenridge. 
423. Forsaken, the.......... V. Gabrielle. | 398, Oh, banquet not............ Bishop. | 344. All among the hay ..... J. Williame, = gene ay Schottische...... a 
SP INODY  osispec sotecvcsice Jd 300. Oh, smile again........ Geo. Barker. | 256. Annette’s Granny Dear... .. Bayly. Continental Schottische. . a 
Gaily through life........... lini 190, Over the summer sea......... Verdi. | 363. An old man would be wooing. candy. = ee City March ......... « 
410. Glide to the sea........ B. 226, Passed away.............. Kennedy. | 75. Bachelors’ Hall............. Cal Drawing-Room Schottische, 
Go, forget me............... M 25. Passing Bell, sbaal oseces-e-Claribel. 9 Barney O’Hea...........+.+-. Lenin Douglass. 
6. Good-bye, sweetheart ...... 143. Peace of the Valley........... Balfe. . Bashfal young lady......... Glover. | 109, Dancing Shadow ........... Rogers. 
425. Gondoletta................ Waverly. | 253. Penseza moi, ma ¢ amie. 840, Beauty and Time............ Lover. | 130. Emma IES s 000 ccanawe 
200. Boek Sica Wy Aparest anita ‘oore, | 426, Pirate’s Serenade, the..J. Thornton. | 84. Bell goes ringing for Sairah.. Hunt. | 264. Euterpe Polka Racstiialiie » J. B. Taylor. 
107. Good-night ................ 293. Poor Lowise...........-++. Rodwell. | 40. Belles of Broadway...... Raymond. | 125. Fairies’ Frolic......-..-.. Sedgwick. 
414. Grecian nokia the..J. P. Knight.| 8, Praise of tears........ ...-Schubert. | 408. Better late than never.....Blockley. | 333. Forest-Fairy Polka......... gers. 
208. Had I a boat............. [ee 52. Pretty, Ro Waverl 65. Boston Belles............ Ra .| 11. Genevieve Waltz........... Wiener. 
881. Hal on eS Tkane? 279. Red 7. eee slsiet iielhdaaiadl Scotch. 56. Bootblack's Song. 41. Sess Bo m Orphee. Violin 7. 
872. "s Song, the, .....Wiseeatna, 419. Sade cones « «UT Cook. | $20. Bother the Fashion .........Butler.| _ Piano,..........-.0..++ 
178. Harp of Tara’s Hall. ..........Irish. | 397. , TCBt+. ++. +++0++ kelly, | 187. er the Men.. 42. Gant Armies Duett. Violin ot 
290. as sorrow thy young days shaded ? 339. Robin Adair........... ....-- Reeve, | 409. Bowld Sojer Boy ty leet 4 WOME «occdasciccatupes eymon ; 
Moore. | 332. Rocked in the cradle of the dee: $16. Broken Down............+: 318, Go-ahead Galo} ..A. 8. Winkler. 
189. He never said he loved.....Hodson. Knight. | 157. Bulls and Bears.......-...... 99, Guadalina Waltz......... -Offenbach, 
249. Health to Bonny Scotland... ...Lee. | 260, Rose of Allandale........... Nelson. | 831. Cackle, Fe acne. ee 380. Half-Dime Schotiieche . -. Winkler. 
123. Heart bowed + RRR Be Call her bac Kiet hats. % 47. Home, Sweet Home ...... .- Richards. 
131. Heaven and Thee ....... Guglielmo. 31, Ixion Galop ..........05006 Aeolus. 
Her bright smile......... March ofthe silver trumpets. Viviani. 
229. Here we meet too soon to part, 112. nek Emma Polka ......... Rogers. 
59. Mabe ae Seuansee eiindene Irving. 
= oom the bonnie breast-kn 1k Maud Waltz............... Laurent. 
is love mag over all..... oat ‘ oye | 3 Myrtle EEE ...Wm. Millard. 
201. an ae Raymond. preys. poe Cherry. ; y Darkey........-- . | 22, Nellie Waltz............... Denhoff. 
273. Hope from sorrow takes the sting, 30. Olympic Schottische ....... Dobson. 
Latz. 228. 270. Pin ee Rogers. 
237. Hurrah for the bonnets o’ blue.Lee. | 21, She might not suit your 2i1. Dui 46. Perichole’s Letter........ Offenbach. 
14%. I can not sing the old songs, 198, 88, Power of love................ Wade. 
Claribel. | 147. She wore a wreath Grn Sy 322. 849, ie-Rose Waltz........ Winkler. 
101. I haye.a rose............ Carrington. | 18, Silver Chimes ..... eased Cl 70. 169. ’ Schottische......... Little 
421. I knew a Sicilian maid. ..J. Barnett. | 193. Sing no.sad songs......-.... Lin) 389, eae 156. Rosalie Polka Mazurka...... 
394, Tlove but thee...... P. Cianchettini. | 337. Sing me an English song. Wrighton. | 62. PaeS es cebess. se Lloyd. | 49, Sabre de mon pére....... Offenbach. 
315. I = the merry sunshine.S. Glover. | 119. at yestae Gabrielle. | 160, Gay Ss -Millard. | 317. Silver Sparks Waltz.........Rogers. 
281. I wll love thee to the last, Smile, bonnle Sig vr Parry, | 346, Give a man a cheese. Baichelder. | 198. Senest Galop................ Wilde. 
op oes 56. Smile of memory.......... ‘Waverly. | 159. Good-bye, John......... . Pratt, | 268. Sunshine Polka............ Winkler. 
36. I will not ask to press that cheek, | 102, Smiles and tears......Clippi: 100. Go it. while yon'e “Waverly. 44, St. Nicholas Galop........... Bailey. 
Gabrielle, | 146, Spanish Muleteer........... 132, Hamlet Baas oF See, the conquering hero comes, 
224. I'd be a butterfly............. Bayly. | 371. Something to love me....... TIE | sae ymond. Handel. 
= a offer thee this hand of mine. OPE Bo IOMIIR, 0.00402 conc crscsics . nae. = Sete ee Polka... + 
*m wearin’ awa’, _— perieas Bish 330. ll is . +++, Belichambers. | 149. ute. 9. Water WED ascueks sae ogers. 
if tn happy moments......... Wallace. 411. Spe time is come.......... Nash. Have ow acm her fae shall marry, 121. Waverly Polka........... Sedgwick. 
gle dae, the. Biss ccccee Wiesenthal, | 424. Star of home....... whines -German. elle.| 48. Woodside Waltz and Polka..Bailey. 














20 PIECES SENT BY MALL FOR $1 00. 


Sold by Music, Book, and News Dealers generally. throughout the United States and Canada, or can be 
ordered through any Newsdealer. The’ Trade supplied Gt 50, per cent. discount by the News Companies or the 
Publisher. Cash must accompany all orders, 

Address BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, 

Originator and Publisher of Half-Dime Music, 
24 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





SILK -FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are distinguished for their silky ap- 


arance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 

lack, which we warrant them toretain. Being made 
of the very finest material, they Be rrewp excel 
all other Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States, 

t?” Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely 
like the above. 

W™. I. PEAKE & CO,, 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


REMOVAL, 


CLEARING-OUT SALE 


AT THE CORNER OF 
BROADWAY and GRAND ST., 
PREVIOUS TO 
REMOVING INTO OUR NEW STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST. 


The goods will be sold REGARDLESS OF COST, to 
save the trouble and expense of removing them, and 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


will be offered to purchasers. New goods are being 
constantly received from incoming steamers, and 
among those offered will be 


A LINE OF 


Black:Cloth Paris-Made Cloaks, 


recently bought at panic prices in Paris, from $6 up- 
ward, which is not half the cost of production; and 
also 5000 yards of 

SILK AND WOOL PARIS STRIPED SKIRTINGS, 
50c., worth $1 50 per yard. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY, CORNER GRAND ST. 








~WINDLEDOM VENTILATED. —Rascal- 
ity exposed. The “STAR-SPANGLED BAN- 
NER,” a Rich, Rare, and Racy 8-page, 40-column Pa- 
per, nearly Ledger size, full of Sketches, Poetry, Fun, 
Wit, and Humor, makes a specialty of Expostne 
Swinpiers; 200 “shown up™ in 1870; millions of 
dollars saved. It gives a new $3 Engraving, 19x24 
inches, “ Pioneers of America,” to each subscriber, 
and it is only 75 cents a year. Specimen for stamp. 
Address “STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
le Bazar. ” 





These Patterns are Grapev To Fir any 
‘raure, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy, TH% NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIECE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 
The following patterns are now ready: 


WATTEAU STREET SUIT............ No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT .......... ees 
WALKING IIE hesccteckesscccccscccce oa 
COUNTRY WALKING SUIT........... oe 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............. “* 30 
SEA-SIDE COSTUME..............++. * 32 
SUMMER WALKING SUIT............ “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS.......... “ 38 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............. “ 40 
NILSSON WALKING SUIT............ “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......... “ 44 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
jai a on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Renserhk Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


F EET COVERING 
at 
CANTRELL’S 
(Late of Broadway), 
No. %41 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between Nineteenth and Twentieth Sts. 


50 Cents to $5 per Evening, at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment 
to Men and Women at their homes. One person in 
each locality throughout the United States can engage 
in this business at gréat wages. We send, rez, full 
particulars and a valuable sample, which will do to 

ymmence work on. Any person seeing this notice, 
who wants profitable, permanent work, should send 
us their address without delay. 


E. C, ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine, 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 


HARVEY FISK. 


A. S. HATCH. 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau St., New Work, Oct. 1, 1870. 


The price of the last issues of Five-Twenties to-day is 1104¢—that is, a $1000 bond will bring, 


in cash, $1105. 


The price of Central Pacific Bonds to-day is 9014—that is, a $1000 bond can be bought for 


$902 50. 


The Central Pacific Railroad is well and economically managed, and its revenues are large, 
certain, and constantly increasing, as is shown by the following statement of its earnings since its 








beginning : 
_ Gross, Op. Expenses. Net. 
$401,941 92 $121,669 53 $280,272 39 
864,917 57 200,710 61 664,206 96 
1,470,653 50 430,918 33 1,139,740 17 
2,300,767 17 843,166 54 1,457,600 63 
5,670,822 25 2,998,523 19 2,677,299 06 
The earnings of the main line for the current year will exceed $8,000,000, and are as follows: 

TADUBLY vp vecvcscccceceseccs $413,104 41 SOBs sc cos scascbhasepadeess $729,274 46 
February... -- 894,176 47 pre ae 784,099 64 
March...... 488,332 91 py Sey Por 806,040 00 
April. .... 633,753 06 PS fee 833,412 50 

May. cicnks dbkn 060s cets seees 768,719 77 


The-bonds are dealt in with the same facility as Five-Twenty bonds, and have a market at all 
the. greatimoney centres in the world—such as London, Frankfort, Amsterdam—and at the New 
York: Stoek Exchange. We unhesitatingly advise our friends and customers, who may be think- 
ing, of’ making investments or exchanging their Five-Twenties, to take these bonds as suitable, 


safe, and advantageous. 


We buy and sell Government Securities and Central Pacific Bonds, make collections, and allow 


interest on deposits. 


FISK & HATCH. 





LEA & PERRINS’ 















wo. 
SAUCE. 
PRONOUNCED Extract of aletter from 
es a Medical Gentleman 
CONNOISSEURS at Madras to his 


Brother at Worcester, 


TO BE THE ONLY May, 1851: 
Ti “Tell Lea & Perrins 
GOOD Sauce, = that their Sauce is 


and applicable to 
EVERY VARIETY |: 


highly esteemed in 
India, and, in my 


opinion, the most 
oF wil wholesome Sauce 
DISH. that is made.” 


At the Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, and Supper 
Table, it imparts the most exquisite relish and zest to 
Soups, Fish, Hot or Cold Joints, Fow!, Game, &c. 

The universal demand and excellence has led to 
many imitations of LEA & PERRINS' SAUCE. 

JOHN DUNCAN'S SONS, 
1 Union Square and 30 South William Street, 


Special Agents Sor the United States. 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 
SAPOLIO, 


For General 
Household purposes 


IS BETTER AND CHEAPER THAN s0AP. 
You CAN'T AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT 


A 
KING WASHER! 


IT COSTS SO LITTLE, 
IT WORKS SO WELL, 


iG, 
IT SAVES SO MUCH, 








ESTB. 1809. 





that 
to buy one is 
REAL ECONOMY, 


at 
441 BROADWAY. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 


P.O. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 





$500 Rewaxp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphiet on Catarrh free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No. 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 











GREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
Chickering & Sons, at rly Low Prices, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


BRLoomicros NURSERY. 


600 Acres. 19th Year. 10 Greenhouses. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Nursery Stock, Ever- 
ee Rootgrafts, Hedge Plants, Tulips, Hyacinths 

rocus, Lilies, Colored Fruit and Flower Plates. All 
at Wholesale and Retail. Send 10 cts. for 


F. K. PHCENTX, Bloomington, M1). 


$2 50 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 
Dies. Don't fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8, M. Sraxorx, Brattleboro, Vt. 


\ HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR war- 
ranted to grow on man or boy in 21 days, or 

money refunded. Sent free for 50 centa. Address 
E. H. COLVIN, Hadleys’ Station, Ilinols, 
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J.& P. COATS’ 
BEST SIX-CORD 


IS NOW THE 
Thread put up for the American market which is 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to No. 100, inclusive. 


For Hand and Machine. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


95 CENTS. 


On receipt of the above I will send, postpaid, a com- 
plete treatise on the New Art of Dressmaking, without 
the inconvenience of basting and trying on. Worth 
$5 00 to every lady. dress 

F. S. WILLIAMS, 
123 Monroe Street, Chicago. 











ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Mur. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


Trade-Mark, 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Granpe Ducnesse, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
Cuinese Bovagvet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 


EDWARD GREEY & Co., 
38 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.8. 


HE WESTERN WORLD. SS 


Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
every where. 6 cents; $3a year. A $5 prize to every 
Subscriber. Send two a for specimen copy. 
Address JAMES R. ELLIOTT, Boston, Mass. 








: 
NANG S Chromos. 
og 





$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. One Macutne Wiruour Money. 
For further peiicclems address 
THE WILSON SEWING MACHINE co., 

Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 

ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACH . Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
“lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Il.; or St. Louis, Mo. 











ANTED tw Every ConstpERABLE Town 
in Mass., N. H., Pa., N. Y., and Iowa, an intel- 
ligent young lady who has the use of several hours 
per day, and is willing to = them. Good refer- 
ences required and exchanged. Address 
Box 3544, New York Post-Office. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 








+i Messrs. © & Brothers have published a 
work entitled “Woman's Record; or, Biographical 
Sketches of Distinguished Women." By Mra. Sarah 
J. Hale. It will be sold by Subscription. It is a work 
admirably adapted to y Canvassers. For farther 
particulars, address AVERY B 


331 Pear! St., N. ¥ 


AGENTS WANTED. -- Samples 
sent free, with terme to clear from #8 to 
$10 per day. Two entirely new articles, salable as 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey 





“WORD TO LADY CANVASSERS.— | 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
are daily adding 
THE LATEST STYLES 
to their 
Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 


to which they invite the attention of their customers 
and strangers in the city. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


Corner University Place and Union Square. 

JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 

are now offering 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
FINE LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
A very large stock of 
FRENCH FELT HATS, 

now so scarce. 

LADIES’ DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS, 

NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, &c. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
AND UNDERGARMENTS, 

AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


Corner University Place and Union Square. 





NILSSON BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
335 Broadway (Room 18), New York. 


GENTS WANTED—(#225 a MontH) by 
the AMIERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO, BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
S60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 

1 — a . + 
FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “ The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond's Heroine,” “‘ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. en 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By Cuarces 
Dickens, Author of “‘ Bleak House,” ‘‘ Hard Times,” 
“Christmas Tales,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, 25 cents, 


A DANGEROUS GUEST. By the Author of “Gil- 
bert Rugge,” “‘A First Friendship,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


gaa Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 
cteneemmepnaiapelippmenrarenamaccase 

tw New Subscribers will be supplied with either 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harper’s WeExry, or Harrer’s 
Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 1871, 
Sor Four Dollars. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZA 






R. 
Harper's Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Haxrrer’s Werxiy, One Year . 400 
Harper's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Macazine, Harper's Weexsy, and Harrenr's 
Bazak, to one address, fur ove year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maoaztne 24 cents a year, for the Werxry or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazak, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December ofeach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hanrer & Brorueas is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trams ror Apvrerimme tm Hanren's Pertopica.s 


Harper's Magazine. Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per wine, each insertion 

Ha "se Weebl Inside Pages, $1 00 per Line 


Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar. —* er Line 


$1 % per Line—each inrertion 


ro Cuts and Display 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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Does ito 
FACETLE. bill at eight when he draws 
cg a it in the dark ? ; 
pO AE phy this Water is so scarce in Mad- 
<4 : what amp hag that the peo- 
aod at lat dtd ae ae a beverage Tt eet 
—_* hind reported the milkmen 
Hace rou ow thet wot. 
spmanyora Waly pena. ne 
don’t like to make a cholcs hag: Banat glen 
in these matters — little ie Sah... 5, Senn wit, béing 
‘ 8 is app! of event, ob- 
but, if you insist a served that the average val- 


man, said, “ he never smiles 
but he feels ashamed of it.” 
——_———— 


The difference between 

a “country” and a “city” 

is, that one 

would like to know every 

thing, and the other thinks 
he can tell him. 

———__>—_——_ ° 

At Oxford, ome ee 

years a tutor in one 

oa lim: in 


was not the chap at Be See F eS See, 


Bd limp.” “Well,” said the doctor, “it seems 
my limping 

Dm preachi 4 

ready wit, “it is the highest compliment we can 
a to say that he is known by his walk rai 
than by his conversation.” 





A CROON! 


“No bi -moon”’ is the last marriage announcement follow’ 
“No cards” o the nobodies.—Daily Paper. ing 


No Honey-moon! No Honey-moon! 

No happy days of endless spoon! 

No bliseéul pause at Love's high noon! 
No soaring, as in a balloon, 

Above ’s cares inopportune! 

No month of one continual June— 

No month of joy, gone all too soon! 

No brief seclusion, glorious boon! 

No more sweet wine and macaroon, 

No bridal wreaths in fair festoon, 

No Honey-moon! No pleasant lvne! 
The muse can only wail and croon— 
“‘No Honey-moon! Oh, I shall swoon!” 
Poor bridegroom, thou’rt a luckless ’coon ; 
Poor bride, your happy hours they prune! 
From stone their hearts have sure been hewn 
Who thus proclaim “No Honey-moon.” 





Wuicn Srv or a Horsk To TAKE 1x Mountinc— 
The outeide. 


VAGUE, BUT EFFECTUAL. 


Mrs. Epwarps (lately married). ‘“‘ Really, a, 
I thought you would more interesting, and_ no 
smoke for hours, without exchanging a word. This 
does not realize those bright pictures you painted be- 
fore our m: » 

Mr. Epwanps. “ You may depend upon it, darling, 
all pictures look better through the medium of smoke. 
It tones them down.” 

ra, Edwards does not know in the least what Mr. 
‘wards means; neither does he know himself; but 
the effect is all the same. Mrs. Edwards is silenced.} 








An old aunt of ours has such a passion for ancient 
china that we have asked her spiritual adviser to warn 
ber of the wickedness of avarice and tea-cupidity. 


ALN 
{ 


Papa. “Don’t make a Noise, Fred, you'll wake Mamma.” 
Frep. “Oh, that’s Nothing! She wakes Me every Morning |” 





Mi 


aa em my 





“ WHERE CAN THAT CONFOUNDED FELLOW HAVE GOT TO WITH THE LuNcH-BaskET?” 


What trade is most suitable for — 
Di _ & drowning man ?. 


———s 


In a storm at sea the 


crew if he thought there was any 
sephied se gator: “if it blows as 


we 8 all 
in heaven befort 
twelve o'clock 


A . vagrant, HERE HE IS, REMARKING, “ 
iG, CONFIDENTIALLY, THAT THAT 
who had been GinceR-PgeR Is APOUT THE PgsT HE EVER TASTED.” 


fined regularly 
every week for 


beggin: us 
year roy soloeed rate. 


AcricuLTuRAL Mem.—People are often allowed to 


sow their wild oats, but nobody ever seems to encour- 
rns, 


age the growth of mad co. 


(fet 


SS 


My, Z 4 


0,07 
AAT vA 
(agtey 
UY Dee Aad 


RETALIATION. 


Little bag is a fo’ 
pugnance eeping 6 
occasi 


SSS 
SS S\NAN 
SAN 


SO 











Jim (who has 


Sapty so.—The French wanted, not Berlin wool, 
but Berlin worsted—but they've been disappointed. 


with a decided re- 
tout making 8 visit 10 
er was about m: ga 

an absen’ 





when we get 
nt Clara's 
I want you to 
be a little 


dently too great. 
———_———- 
Tur best CuRE 
For Vaniry—Be 
photographed. 
—_—_—@o———— 


Wuy a Wom- 


an’s DRESS DOES 
ested the magistrate to fine him by the ; Nor REQUIRE aANy Praise—Because it’s so much puffed 
already. 


—_—_—_—_— 
Lrrerary Fratnzrs—Nom de plumes, 


i eed 
A SELLING Racz—Auctioneers. 


COUSINLY AFFECTION. 
taken his Cousin Pike-jfishing for the first en Tom, just 
it ook. 


—< 





ee 
A gentleman in the coun- 
try, a few days ago, sat 
down on a hornets’ nest to 
himeelf. 


rest not 
take him long to rest. 


Blank f of 

‘orms 

are used b Minneocee i 
dies when. men 
are-slow in coming to the 
point. 


A farmer gathers what he 
sows, while a seamstress 
sews what she gathers, 


> 
Ce 
shore is w 
strength by yp Pond. grade he my 
—_—@.——— 


What is it you must k 
after giving it to anotha 
—Your word. 


—_——_~——_ 
Johnny was posing his 
mother wreathing her head 
with the lovely orange 
bloom of our Louisiana 
gardens. “Oh, ma!” he 
: said, “how sweet that is! 
pea just look cs if pa was dead, and you were going 


married over again !” 


A person, attending church, took down a hymn as 
he heard it, and etioeward referred to the hymn-book 
for a translation, with the following result: 


WHAT HE HEARD. 


“ Waw-kaw, swaw da waw raw, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw waw; 
Waw-kaw taw thaw raw vaw waw braw, 
Aw thaw raw jaw saw aw.” 





THE TRANSLATION. 
“ Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise; 
Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes.’ 
PSE SE a 
There is a couple of sisters who have to be told 


every thing together, for they are so much alike that 
they can’t be told apart. 





THE CONSOLING PIPE. 


The heathen god Pan 
Was a good-looking man, 

But unluckily cursed with the legs of a goat; 
Which made Syrinx look down 
Upon Pan with a frown— 

And on 8: it was, he was fated to dote. 


He was pining away— 

Grew thinner neh oa — 

But small consolation from estan he got. 
And her sneers at his legs 
So imbittered the dregs 

Of life’s cup, it was clear Pan was going to pot. 


One morning he grew 
So pressing, she flew 
To Minerva, or some wong bog help her in need; 
And, obtaining: her change, 
@ Manner most strange, 
Rushed into the water and turned to a reed. 


On seeing which, Pan, 
Like a sensible man, 
Just cut her at once—and invented the pipe, 
Which ever since then 
Is by all jilted men 
Held the best cure for love—of which smoke is the type. 





A Tracto Termrnation—Meet me in the lane when 
the clocks strych-nine ! 


TR 


put your Finger in, and Loosen that Fourth 








